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SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


| We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 


‘ to find with an old, conservative life com- 








Insurance in Force 


Over $66,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


=| pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 
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THE OLDEST AMERICAN FIRE ANDO MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


The Public Comes to YOU Through 
ADVERTISING 


ILLIONS of insurance buying prospects see the Insurance Company of 
North America’s full page adv ertising in the “Saturday Evening Post.’ 


These prospects are told that YOU, the insurance agent, are ‘“The man who 
deals in Tomorrows.” 








SONIC 


Countless insurance agents know this advertising aids them in securing 
interviews, interesting prospects and closing business. 


Identify your organization with the Insurance Company of North America 
and let this national publicity help you sell more policies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Perfect Protection Opportunities 


Strong men seldom appreciate the need of life insurance until it is properly brought to their 
attention. A wave of the hand and great wheels begin to turn for them. A finger on a button 
and men spring to do their bidding. In factory or office, in industry or finance men scorn the 
need of protection. The lesson of life insurance must be driven home to them. Never is it sought 
over the counter, but always it must be sold. And because it takes big strong men to meet other 
big strong men, life insurance presents big opportunities. 


No so many years ago the life insurance business was considered a place for the derelicts of {7 
other businesses: men fit for nothing else could eke out a living peddling policies to their friends. |} 
But to-day the business of life insurance looks for successful men of affairs. The life insurance 
agent of this day and age must be a man of vision. He must bea fighter. He needs brains. He 
must have resource, wisdom and wit. He must be tactful and well-mannered. And surely he must 
be a well-dressed and polished man of the world. In fact he must have every qualification neces- 
sary to a big business executive. To such men the business of selling life insurance does indeed 
offer wonderful opportunities. For such men there is no business offering greater independence 
and larger income than life insurance. 


To such men the Perfect Protection offered by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., only adds to the possibilities which already stretch before them. Perfect Protection - 
to them means easier sales and better satisfied clients. It means a larger field of prospects, it 
means less objections to be overcome. All this because the Perfect Protection Policy has been 
developed with the greatest care to give its holders protection at every possible point. Perfect 
Protection policies give to their owners the peace of mind that comes from the absolute know- 
ledge that every contingency is provided for. 


These advantages are for every man to seek. A word to the company will bring you com- 
plete information. If the business of life insurance offers great opportunities, and it does, add to 
those opportunities a connection with the Reliance Life. 


The RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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PROGRESS IN THE SAFETY FIRST MOVEMENT 


Heavy Reduction in Fatal Accidents Noted in Several Important 
Industries 


By Dr. 


Consulting Statistician, 


HE United States Bureau of Labor has re- 
cently given publicity to some very interest- 
ing data concerning the progress of the 
“Safety First” movement in American 
industries. The magnitude of the under- 
taking to reduce industrial accidents is best 
indicated by the statement that a few years 
ago the number of fatalities in industries 

due to industrial accidents was placed at 25,000 per annum. It 
is probably safe to say that at the present time this number does 
not exceed 20,000, regardless of the considerable increase of 
industrial activity in the meantime. It is regrettable, however, 
that the data on the subject should not be sufficiently representa- 
tive for all industries, in the absence of a Federal method of col- 
lecting industrial accident statistics. The Department of Labor 
Statistics, however, gathers information for certain selected 
industries in co-operation with other Government departments 
or private corporations. 

In the iron and steel industry fatal accidents since 1910 have 
been reduced from-0.4 to 0.2 per 1,000,000 hours of labor ex- 
posure in 1922. Permanent disability within the 
same period and in the same industry decreased from 1.3 to 0.7. 

Most gratifying is the actual reduction in fatalities of rail- 
way employees. In 1888, 2070 railway workers were killed, 
the maximum having been reduced in 1907, when the number of 
fatal casualties amounted to 3405. This number, regardless 
of the considerable expansion of railway traffic, has been gradu- 
ally reduced to 1446. Since the most hazardous occupation is 
that of railway trainmen, it is most encouraging to find that 
the fatal accident rate for this group for 1000 employees has 
been reduced from 4.8 in 1917 to 1.79 in 1921. 


accidents 


FREDERICK L. 


HoFFMAN 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


There has not been a corresponding measure of progress in 
coal mining accidents, although there has been some reduction. 
In 1907 the fatality rate of 1000 full-year workers was 6.19 
while during 1921 the rate was 4.11. This, however, must still 
be considered excessive, for a rate of 2 per 1000 represents 
probably an irreducible minimum under modern mining condi- 
tions. 

Of particular interest are the industrial accidents in certain 
selected groups of manufactures. Since most of these acci- 
dents are of the non-fatal type only those involving loss of 
labor time are considered. On agricultural machinery and -gen- 
eral manufacturing, accidents were reduced from 78.34 in 1912 
to 21.30 in 1921. Accidents in the operation of wood working 
machines were reduced from 64.1 in I912 to 19.44 in 1921. 
Accidents in the manufacture of binder twine were reduced 
from 60.87 in 1912 to 16.82 in 1921. In the manufacture of 
machinery such as locomotives, dynamos and machinery tools, 
the number of all types of accidents decreased 39.33 per 1,000,- 
000 hours of exposure in I912 to 20.41 in 1921. Where so 
mutch has been achieved it is safe to assume that further progress 
is a foregone conclusion. 

The safety movement in industry depends essentially upon 
an effective safety-first plant organization which has its influ- 
ence in the lowering of the Workmen’s Compensation rates. 
Some such reduction has already been achieved in a number 
of States and further reduction may be looked for. Preventive 
waste of life in industry is perhaps the strongest indictment of 
the failure of plant managers to properly realize the need of 
corporate responsibility, but we have every reason for believ- 
ing that a broader viewpoint in this respect is rapidly gaining 
ground, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE AGENTS 


Asheville Meeting in Full Swing--Delegates from Many States Attend 
Early Sessions 


(Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent) 


SHEVILLE, N. C., March 13.—President 
James L. Case of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents narrowly escaped seri- 
ous injury on his way here when the train 
in which he was traveling was overtaken by 
a second section resulting in a rear end col- 
lision. The accident was one of many re- 

sulting from Sunday night’s storn, but fortunately the last car 

of the train was the diner, which was telescoped from end to 
end. Several members of the Ohio delegation with whom 

President Case was traveling were slightly injured, but no seri- 

ous injuries were reported. 

The attendance at the mid-year meeting bids fair to be un- 
expectedly large and the hotel is already put to it to supply 
rooms for all. New England, Ohio and New York are all well 
represented, as, of course, are all the Southern States. The 
Delaware Association which has only been organized a few 
months has several delegates here. 

No information as to the protracted meetings of the execu- 
tive committee this morning and again this afternoon is avail- 
able. It is not expected that any decisive action will be taken 
at this meeting. 

The first real session of the convention was called to order 
by President Case at four o’clock this afternoon. Mr. Case 
remarked that he was particularly pleased to note the attendance, 
which indicated that high interest was maintained in the Na- 
tional Association. He made a point of welcoming the new 
Delaware Association, which is the baby of the organization. 

The first topic for discussion was relative to problems incident 
to campaigning for increased membership. Hon. Hall of North 
Carolina, asked for advice for his association. Mr. Case called 
on Judge Tomlinson, Secretary of the Ohio Association, who 
explained methods in use there. This association has a district 
vice-president in each of twenty-one senatorial districts of the 
State . Periodic regional meetings are held to aid the attendance 
and every active member is put into service to bring in de- 
linquents and non-members. As many State officers as possible 
attend and the meetings are of an inspirational nature and 
always result in new members. The association has been very 
much encouraged by the co-operation of the field men of Ohio. 
President Acker of the Ohio Association called attention to the 
advantages of a paid secretary in holding and increasing the 
membership of any organization. He explained that the asso- 
ciation had determined that further increases necessitated per- 
sonal touch, but that the expense and man-power involved would 
be too much for it to undertake. With this in mind the officers 
arranged a joint meeting of the two Ohio freld men’s clubs, and 
at this meeting the attention of these men was called to the 
advantages to the companies of having their agents belong to 





~ 


the association. The field men voted to co-operate and they 
were thereupon supplied with application books, each blank 
having a stub explaining the purposes of the association, 

The plan was to have the special agent leave with each new 
agent the application. The campaign has up to date produced 
about seventy new members. The specials who have shown 
willingness and ability to qualify have been rewarded by a 
sticker campaign giving them complimentary new business, 

President North of Connecticut, stated that his association 
is starting a similar campaign. 

FE. Q. Cole, President of the Massachusetts Association, 
asked the Ohio men to tell what they are doing to overcome the 
State monopoly of workmen’s compensation. O. G. Strong 
first explained that Ohio does not care to assume responsibility 
for the activity of the Industrial Commissioner of Ohio in 
Massachusetts. He stated that the bill to repeal the State 
monoply now before the Ohio Legislature is being sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. The bill is desirable 
in every feature but one, this being the fact that by it not only 
stock but mutual and reciprocal companies will be admitted, 
While the legislature is Republican, the Governor is a Demo- 
crat and is likely to veto the bill. It may then become a party 
measure, in which case it may become law. The employers are 
known to be dissatisfied, but the ability of the industrial com- 
mission to penalize them by raising rates makes them reticent 
to testify against present conditions. 

Referring again to the membership, President Miltenberger 
of Indiana suggested that the organization of local boards is 
a great help. 

Secretary Reid of the Kentucky Association, stated that the 
qualification rules of his organization limit it to about 200 
members. 

On the question of the value of regional meetings, Secretary 
Dennett explained the plan of the New York Association. Meet- 
ings have been held in various parts of the State in lieu of a 
mid-year meeting. By this plan President Gardiner was able 
to get the attendance of men whom he was unable to get out to 
State conventions. The plan has resulted in the acquisition of 
a number of new members for the New York Association. 

Thomas Moffat of New Jersey, said that he had spoken be- 
fore of the New York meetings and was very much impressed 
by the attendance and the enthusiasm shown. Mr. Gardiner 
said that at each of several of the regional meetings the at 
tendance was larger than at the former mid-year meetings. 

Further discussion was on the question of dues. It was 
agreed by all States using it that the graded dues system wa 
very satisfactory and that the necessary raises have not tf 
sulted in serious loss of membership; in fact in many States tt 
has proved advantageous, 
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“SAFETY LAST, INC.” 

HE world has benefited to an untold 

degree from the principle and prac- 
tice of Safety First. Americans, by repu- 
tation quick and exact in thought and 
action, have been saved from many false 
steps in their strides of progress whether 
in business, profession or pastime, by 
their wise acceptance of the broadcasted 
motto of Safety First. The indubitable 


element of right in the psychology 
of the slogan, its certain produc- 


tiveness of a proper channel of 
thought by its invaribale impression upon 
every hearer’s subconsicous mind, and the 
further value of eventually stamping it 
indelibly upon the consciousness of a still 
more or less reckless public, have never 
before been challenged by any one of 
sane mind. ‘he public weal has received 
a rude shock by Safety Last, Inc., whose 
effrontery is not in its organization nor 
in its personnel, but in its iconoclastic 
principle, implied by the very name, which 
is diametrically opposed to Safety First. 
Little danger can result from the spirit 
of badinage professed by the members of 
Safety Last, Inc., toward what they ap- 
parently believe is a world fed up on 
Safety First. But much danger can re- 
sult from wide dissemination of their 
wrecking principle among the people of 
a nation to whom Safety First has be- 
come a great and beneficial watchword. 
On March 5, Harry F. Young, “human 
fly,” slipped in climbing the facade of a 
New York hotel and fell ten floors to 
his death in a publicity stunt before thou- 
sands of eyes. Such risky professions as 


his must, unfortunately, exist as legitimate 
and honorable careers. But the maxim 
“Safety Last,” which was given voice in 
the press coincident with the “human fly” 
tragedy, cannot be too strongly decried 
nor too rapidly crushed out of existence. 
Left to flourish in the public eye, it would 
set the torch of ruin to the well-ingrained 
principle of Safety First, the benefits of 
which are nowhere more evident than in 
the business of insurance. 





ROGER W. BABSON ON LIFE 
INSURANCE 

r a recent issue of the Barometer Letter 

in Babson’s Reports, Roger W. Babson 
presents an article headed “Study Your 
Life Insurance.” He states at the outset 
that he believes in insurance—in fact, he 
describes it as being “‘ a form of applied 
religion where a group of people unite 
and all contribute to help the unfortunate 
one.” He even believes that every sub- 
scriber to Babson’s Reports should carry 
at least $50,000 life insurance. But he 
advises them to “think twice before buy- 
ing it as an investment.” 

Mr. Babson also advises his clients who 
intend taking out large amounts of insur- 
ance to “consult a recognized life insur- 
ance expert—preferably one who has no 
insurance to sell.” He then cites a case 
in which he gave advice to a client, and 
which, if several big IFS were eliminated 
from it, might seem attractive; but cer- 
tain contingencies exist in connection with 
all the good things he says will come to 
the man who follows his plan. There are 
a number of men scattered through the 
country who have been making a business 
of offering and selling their advice con- 
cerning life insurance to those who will 
listen to their arguments, but we fear that 
few of them could be styled impartial 
experts. Such are about as scarce as 
impartial clergymen, all of whom preach 
the gospel in which they have faith. The 
average life insurance agent in these days 
is certainly as reputable and safe an ad- 
visor as most of the so-called life insur- 
ance counselors; and the life insurance 
salesman of today is usually well in- 
formed and qualified to offer expert ad- 
vice to prospects. Not only that, but he 
generally can be relied upon to lay out 
for his customer the best possible plan 
of insurance. Mr. Babson rightly con- 
cedes that “it is true that life insurance 
helps people to save.” Tle thinks this is 


5 





all right for people who have not the 
self-control to save of their own accord, 
but that those who have such self-control 
need not purchase life insurance as an 
investment. 

With a large proportion of people the 
money they put into life insurance, and 
which, in a sense, they are forced to save, 
is practically the only money that they do 
save; in other words, but for their life 
insurance they would not save anything 
to speak of. We believe, therefore, that 
it is well for the average person to buy 
life insurance both as a protection and as 
an investment, as it combines the ad- 
vantages of saving with the feature of 
protection which cannot be procured in 
any other way. 

Some persons trying to follow the ad- 
vice of Mr. Babson might unwittingly and 
easily fall into the snares set by the 
“twister,” whose work in the cause of life 
insurance availeth nothing, if not worse. 





THE STOCK-POLICY PLAN 

HERE has been much discussion, pro 

and con, of the so-called ‘“Stock- 
policy Plan” of purchasing life insurance 
and at the same time paying for stock in 
the company with which the insurance is 
placed. Writing recently in the columns 
of The Insurance Field, D. H. Holt, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Federal Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Kansas City, 
Kan., expressed his views on this subject. 
While there may be those who will agree 
with Mr. Holt in his defense of the pur- 
chase of life insurance under the stock- 
policy plan, there are some salient’ fea- 
tures of such a proposal which yield to 
analysis. The stock-policy plan provides 
for the issue of one share of stock with 
each $1000 of insurance, the stock to be 
paid for, presumably, by the dividends on 
the policy. The value of the policy is 
graded during the first four years of its 
enforcement, so that in the event of the 
insured’s death during the initial year of 
that period, the beneficiary would re- 
ceive one-fifth of the face value of the 
policy. Should death occur during the 
second year two-fifths would be paid, and 
so on up to the end of the four years when 
the full amount of insurance would be in 
force. While the plan may have advan- 
tages, it cannot reasonably be coupled with 
pure life insurange as written by the 
Equitable or New'Vork Life or similar 
companies, for it is based on the assump- 
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What Widow Clay’s Son 


Said to Lafayette 


In 1781, just before Lord Cornwallis staged the 
surrender that made him famous and us free, some 


of his redcoat cavalry raided around Virginia. 


At the house of Henry Clay’s father, who had 
just died, their commanding officer, to pay for 
property taken by his men, threw on the mahogany 
table a healthy handful of gold and silver. But 
the Widow Clay, forgetting in her patriotism 
seven small children and an even smaller estate, 
swept the British coins into her apron and shook 
them into the fire. And even since Henry Clay’s 
father there have been men whose widows have 
been more implusive than wise in looking after their 


own interests! 


Yet it was the improvident Henry Clay himself 
who gave the best definition of Life Insurance ever 
made. When Lafayette, the man who helped 
Cornwallis with his surrender, returned to this 
country he was greeted with such awe and rever- 
ence that Widow Clay’s son turned to him and 
said: “Look, General, you are in the midst of 


posterity’! 


The Prudential 
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Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 











tion that the insured will outlive the foyr 
years of what might be termed a proba- 
tionary period. There is no guarantee 
that such will be the case and if the un- 
expected did happen, and the insured 
died, say, in the second year of the term 
covered by the policy, his beneficiary 
would only receive two-fifths of the 
amount of life insurance taken out. On 
the other hand, a pure life insurance pol- 
icy contract would pay its full value to 
the beneficiary at any time in the event 
of the insured’s death. It seems that the 
crux of the matter lies in this element 
and it would appear that the interests of 
the beneficiary, for whom the life insur- 
ance is purchased by the insured are 
more likely to be served by a policy devoid 
of the stock plan feature. 





Michigan Rating Bill Passed 


Lansinc, Micu., March 14.—As finally 
passed, the administration fire-rating bill pro- 
vides for: 

1. Strict supervision of all fire ratings. 

2. Licensing rating bureaus and raters. A 
license for a bureau would cost $250 per year 
for the main office, with $50 additional for each 
branch maintained within the State, and $25 
per year for a fire-raters’ license. 

3. Filing copies of all surveys, changes, 
modifications and additions thereto or 
interpretations thereof with the Insurance 
Commissioner and gives the Commissioner 
power to approve or disapprove any particular 
part, rule, requirement or interpretation per- 
taining to such filings, after reasonable notice 
and hearing thereon. 

4. Makes it necessary for the Michigan Ad- 
visory Board to change its personnel so that 
a majority of the members of the board would 
be residents of Michigan (two of seven are 
now residents). 

5. Operating a rating bureau or working 
as a fire rater in the State without a license 
is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding $100, a sentence of 90 days in the 
county jail, or both, 

6. A penalty for refusing to permit the 
Insurance Commissioner to examine into the 
books and operations of a rating bureau. 

7. No deviation from established rates can 
be made without approval of the Insurance 
Commissioner. 

8. Orders of the Commissioner are subject 
to review by certiorari in the Ingham county 
circuit court. 


R. H. Depew to Speak on Adjustments 

\t the dinner and meeting of the Insurance 
Society of New York on March 20, at the Drug 
and Chemical Club, R. Henry Depew will speak 
upon the subiect of “Loss Adjustments from 
the Brokers’ Standpoint.” 
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NEW YORK LEGISLATION 
Important Measures Now Up for 
Consideration 
Aupany, N. Y., March 14.—Despite the ad- 
vanced stage of the session, bills in consider- 
able number amending the insurance and work- 
men’s compensation laws continue to make 
their appearance in both houses of the Legis- 
lature. The latest of these measures to be 

introduced are the following: 

Assemblyman Hackenburg, amending Sec- 
tion 16, workmen's compensation law, by pro- 
viding that death benefits paid under the act, 
if there is a person under eighteen years of 
age in a New York city institution as a public 
charge, shall be turned over to the public wel- 
fare department to defray the cost of care 
and maintenance. 

Senator Knight, amending the highway law 
so as to require indemnity bonds or inheritance 
policies, in the sum of $2,500, of owners of 
motor vehicles operating on any public high- 
way in the State. 

Assemblyman Joiner, amending 
282-b, high law, making Statewide the provi- 
sion, now confined to New York city, com- 
pelling owners of motor vehicles engaged in 
carrying passengers for hire to file with the 
State Tax Commission, for each motor vehicle 
operated, a bond or insurance policy for $500. 

Senator Dunnigan, amending Section 65, 
insurance law, relative to rebating and dis- 
criminations, by providing that this section 
shall not apply to any contract of insurance in 
connection with inland risks. 

Senator Farrell, amending Section 13, work- 
men’s compensation law, by providing that an 
injured employee may recover, as part of 
compensation, a reasonable amount expended 
by him for medical attendance, etc. 

Assemblyman Hutchinson, adding new Sec- 
tion III-a, insurance law, providing for the in- 
corporation of mutual or assessment asso- 
ciations to insure property for members 
against fire, lightning or explosion, not other- 
wise covered by provision of law. 

Senator Straus and Assemblyman Rosenman, 
amending Section 3, workmen’s compensation 
law, by making the law apply to any employ- 
ment in which two or more persons are en- 
gaged, instead of four or more workmen or 
operatives, as at present. 

Senator Straus and Assemblyman Rosen- 
man, amending Section 3, workmen’s compen- 
sation law, by providing for compensation for 
private chauffeurs, except those casually or 
temporarily employed, or those operating mo- 
tor vehicles in farming. 


Section 


Bank License Case in Kentucky 

The court controversy now in progress in 
Kentucky over the issuance of agents’ licenses 
to E. R. Rogers of the Capital Guaranty and 
Brokerage Company and L. W. Botts, president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, was advanced 
last week through a decision of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, which reversed the decision 
of the Franklin Circuit Court. Both the cases 
arose out of an effort to force Commissioner 
James T. Ramey to issue licenses under a writ. 


To Honor George Holton 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 15.—Fire insur- 
ance men of Des Moines have planned an 
elaborate farewell party for George Holton, 
to be given at the hotel Fort Des Moines, Fri- 
day evening, March 23. Mr. Holton, who has 
been State agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, 
Connecticut Fire, and Equitable Fire and Ma- 
rine, has been transferred to Philadelphia to 
become special agent for the Phoenix in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey and 
Delaware. He leaves for the East on March 
28. While the Iowa Pond of the Blue Goose 
is sponsoring the farewell party, the entire fire 
insurance fraternity of the city is included in 
the guest list. Dinner at 6 o’clock will be fol- 
lowed by dancing. W. M. Palmer of the New 
York Life Underwriters is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Mr. Holton has 
been in the Iowa field for twenty years and is 
one of the best known and most popular field 
men in the territory. 


American Mutual Liability’s Statement 


At the annual meeting of members of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
at Boston, President Charles E, Hodges pre- 
sented a very satisfactory report. The com- 
pany made a healthy increase in the volume of 
business insured, and continued its dividend 
rates. Both the assets and surplus increased, 
the assets now amounting to over $12,096,000 
and a surplus to $2,840,981. The workmen’s 
compensation and automobile departments now 
cover over 18,000 selected risks, this being a 
substantial increase over the preceding year. 
Premiums in 1922 exceeded $7,600,000, and 
dividends amounted to over $2,278,000, the 
dividends since organization having exceeded 
$15,000,000. The company is now admitted to 
thirty States and has forty district and branch 
offices located in the principal cities. Charles 
Ik, Hodges, Jr., a vice-president of the com- 
pany and also of the Allied American Mutual 
Automobile, was elected a director of the 
American Mutual Liability. 


Third Edition of ‘State Insurance Funds” 
Revised and enlarged, the third edition of 
“State Insurance Funds” has just been pre- 
pared and issued. This booklet is a crushing 
denunciation of monopolistic State insurance 
and was compiled by Harry B. Bradbury, well- 
known legal expert and author of Bradbury’s 
rules of Pleading, Bradbury's Workmens Com- 
pensation Laws, etc. The booklet consists of 
opinions of leading newspapers and prominent 
public men on the subject of compulsory State 
insurance for workmen, and gives the results 
of official investigations of this subject. It 
should prove of incalculable worth in combat- 
ing the growing tendency of government to 
encroach on the rights of insurance companies 
and establish monopolistic State insurance 
funds which would only prove harmful in 
operation and which would not prove the boon 
to working men that their adherents claim. 


/ 


COMPANIES LICENSED IN MISSISSIPPI 
Bankers and Merchants Fire Gets General 
Agency 

Jackson, Miss., March 13, 1923.—It be- 
came known here recently that the Bankers and 
Merchants Fire of Jackson, Miss., has been 
appointed as the general agent of the North 
British and Mercantile of London, and that, 
in addition to this agency connection and in 
addition to the present approved lines of re- 
insurance which are all in stock companies, the 
North British and Mercantile will give to the 
Bankers and Merchants Fire practically un- 
limited reinsurance facilities. Insurance Com- 
missioner Henry reports that license has been 
issued to the North British and Mercantile. 

During the past few days the following 
named fire insurance companies were also li- 
censed in Mississippi: Globe Underwriters, 
New York; Paternelle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Paris, France; Newark Fire Insurance 
Company, New Jersey; National Union, Penn- 
sylvania; Phoenix Underwriters Department, 
New York; United States Underwriters, New 
York; California Insurance Company, Cali- 
fornia. 

Large Increases of Commercial Casualty 

Notable additions were made in 1922 to the 
assets, capital and surplus of the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
A comparison of its statement as of January 1, 
1923, with that of January 1, 1922, shows that 
the assets advanced over $1,280,000, and the 
surplus to policyholders was increased by $500,- 
ooo. The assets now aggregate $6,391,839, and 
after setting up a premium reserve of $2,393,- 
476, a loss reserve of $1,536,323, and a volun- 
tary reserve of $103,952, and providing for all 
other liabilities, the company shows a surplus 
as to policyholders of $2,000,000, including cap- 
ital, $1,000,000, which latter was increased 
$250,000 during the year. The increase in pre- 
mium reserve of over $515,000 indicates a very 
considerable gain in the company’s premium 
writings of the year. Included among the assets 
are cash, $200,995; stocks and bonds, $3,675,- 
709; mortgages, $1,169,950; real estate, $365,000, 
and various other items. The officers of this 
strong and progressive company are: Presi- 
dent, C. W. Feigenspan; vice-president and 
general manager, J. Horace Shale; vice-presi- 
dent, E. C. Feigenspan; secretary, W. Van 
Winkle; treasurer, Winton C. Garrison; assist- 
ant secretaries, W. R. Griffin and Frank T. 
Gilson; assistant treasurer, C. E. Wheatley; 
comptroller, W. A. Herr. 


Monopolistic Insurance Bill Fails 

ALBANY, March 14.—After prolonged debate 
the Senate, Tuesday, killed the Downing bill 
giving the New York State Fund a monopoly 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. The 
vote on the final passage was: Ayes, 23; noes, 
27. In view of its defeat, sponsors of the 
housing committee’s similar bill will abandon it. 


—The home office building of the Mutual Fire 
Association of Richmond, Va., will undergo extensive 
repairs and improvements during 1923. In addition 
te the Mutual Fire Association, the building houses 
many local fire agencies and offices of several life in- 
surance general agents. 
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The ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January 1, 1923, of the 


FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


Gross Assets._...... . $1,984,743 .72 


Total Liabilities...... 900,704.25 
Cost Copttal......... 500,000 .00 
Net Surplus.......... 584,039.47 
POLICYHOLDERS’ 
SURPLUS......... 1,084,039 .47 


FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


of Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


J. F. DONICA 


HENRY EVANS 
President 


Chairman of the Board 


A member of the America Fore Group 


Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


has some excellent 
territory open 

















lf Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 





Greensboro, North Carolina 























Fidelity @ Surety Bonds 


of every character and 
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Prompt Service 
Intelligently rendered 


Desirable Agency 
Territory available 
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The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Arthur E. Childs, President 


Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer 
the best forms of 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies 
in the country, having ample capital, surplus and 
highest standard of reserves. 




















The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 
Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 70 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 
Good Territory for personal producers, under 


direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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AGENTS’ QUALIFICATION 
BILL IN MICHIGAN 





Excepts Representatives of Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Societies 


LICENSES DEMANDED UNDER 
STATUTE 


Solicitors and Non-Resident Agents Spe- 
cially Designated—Penalties for 
Infraction Provided 


Lansinc, Micu., March 14.—With the ad- 
ministration fire-rating bill disposed of, the 
next important piece of insurance legislation to 
come before the legislature will be the agents’ 
qualification bill. Proponents of the measure 
claim that it will be passed when it comes up 
for consideration before the House. At the last 
session an attempt to pass an agents’ qualifica- 
tion law failed. 

The bill provides that any person desiring to 
engage in the insurance business in Michigan 
as an agent, first must obtain a license from 
the Insurance Commissioner. Licenses would 
cost $2 annually and would expire the last day 
of February of each year. A solicitor’s license 
would cost $10, and the same amount for a 
non-resident agent’s license. e 

At the time of making application for a 
license each applicant must make sworn answers 
to a printed application blank provided by the 
insurance department. The answers of the ap- 
plicant must be vouched for by an official or 
representative of any insurer lawfully author- 
ized to transact business in Michigan, or by a 
licensed insurance agent, setting forth: 

1. That the applicant is personally known 
to him. 

2. That the applicant has had experience 
or instruction in the general or some men- 
tioned special lines of insurance, surety or in- 
demnity coverage. 

3. That the applicant is of good business 
reputation and is worthy of a license. 

The bill would make it the duty of the In- 
surance Commissioner or person designated by 
him, to subject each first-time applicant for 
license to an examination as to his or her 
qualifications to act as agent. 

Section 9 of the measure would give the In- 
surance Commissioner authority to revoke the 
license of any agent for cause. This section 
reads as follows: 

“The Insurance Commissioner after twenty 
days’ notice of his intention so to do, given in 
writing to the agent and the company or com- 
panies represented by him or her, shall have 
the right to revoke any license in the event 
that investigation by him discloses the fact that 
it was obtained by fraud, or misrepresentation, 
or in the event that the interests of the insurer 
or the insurable interests of the public are not 
Properly served under said license. The In- 
surance Commissioner shall have the right 
immediately to suspend any license for cause. 

“Within thirty days after the revocation, 
suspension or refusal to license, the person 
aggrieved shall have the right to petition a 


court of record of the county where the main 
office of the insurance department is located, 
to require said Insurance Commissioner to show 
cause why the license should not be reinstated 
or issued.” 

Section 14 provides the form of application 
blank, containing twenty-three questions to be 
answered, with the provision that the Com- 
missioner may make additional inquiries if he 
deems it necessary. 

Section 15 providing for penalties for viola- 
tions reads as follows: 

“Any person violating any of the foregoing 
provisions of this chapter, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by a fine of not more 
than $100, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for not more than ninety days or by both 
such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of 
the court; and upon the conviction of any 
agent, State or special agent, or solicitor, of 
any violation of the provisions of this act, the 
Commissioner of Insurance shall suspend the 
authority of such agent, State or special agent, 
or solicitor, to transact any insurance business 
within the State of Michigan for a period of 
not less than three months.” 


Nippon Fire Presents Strong Statement 


The 1922 statement of the United States 
branch of the Nippon Fire Insurance Company, 
Limited, of Tokyo, Japan, gives some inter- 
esting figures regarding this company’s busi- 
ness and investments. Since commencing the 
writing of reinsurance of fire and allied classes 
of risks in this country in August of 1919, 
the Nippon Fire has done a considerable vol- 
ume of business in the United States through 
the home office of its United States managers, 
Fester, Fothergill & Hartung, of 110 William 
street, New York city, its net premium having 
amounted to $783,282 last year. The admitted 
assets, as shown in its statement as of Decem- 
her 31, 1922, are $1,293,259, and the surplus 
was then $514,393, the sum of $2500 having 
been remitted to the home office last year. In 
the character of the securities in which its 
finds are invested, this company and its man- 
agers display conservatism, the investments in- 
cluding United States bonds worth $373,380, 
while its holdings in securities of the govern- 
ment of Japan are valued at $170,242. The 
other investments of the Nippon Fire embrace 
railroad bonds to the market value of $549,050, 
and preferred industrial stocks worth $87,000. 

The company’s surplus as regards policy- 
holders is now $514,303. which is a gain of 
more than $16,000 over the same item in the 
report as of December 31, 1921. The interests 
of the clientelé of the Nippon Fire are thus 
shown to be well protected. The Nippon 
writes mostly fire reinsurance, but also handles 
such allied lines as motor vehicle, tornado and 
windstorm, sprinkler Fester, 
Fothergill & Hartung, who control the activi- 
ties of the Nippon Fire in this country, have 
specialized in reinsurance and are now United 


leakage, ete. 


States managers for six other foreign com- 
panies which write reinsurance in this country. 


9 


Sumner Ballard’s Group of Reinsurance 
Companies 

The five strong reinsurance companies under 
the management of Sumner Ballard of New 
York now possess assets in the United States 
aggregating over $15,664,000, and their com- 
bined surplus to policyholders on January 1, 
1923, was over $5,489,000. Included among 
their liabilities are premium reserves footing 
up to over $7,366,000, this item giving some 
indication of the large volume of reinsurance 
premiums on the books of these companies. 

Five different countries are represented by 
the companies managed by Mr. Ballard. The 
International of New York shows resources 
amounting to $6,375,960, and after setting up a 
premium reserve of $2,949,876 and providing 
for other liabilities, it shows a surplus as to 
policyholders of $2,376,002, including $1,000,000 
capital. 

The Skandinavia of Copenhagen now reports 
assets of $5,032,729 for its United States 
branch, with a premium reserve of $2,307,170 
and a surplus of $1,713,535. 

The Metropolitan National of Havana shows 
that it has $946,158 of assets in this country, 
while its premium reserve is $290,810 and its 
surplus $487,974. 

The New India of Bombay, in its United 
States branch statement, exhibits assets aggre- 
gating $2,265,581, its premium reserve being 
$1,322,510, and its surplus $485,432. 

The Osaka Marine and Fire of Osaka, Japan, 
presents a statement for its United States 
branch in which it shows $1,043,069 of assets, 
with a surplus of $426,385 after caring for all 
liabilities, including a premium reserve of 
$495,321. 

It is manifest from the foregoing that Mr. 
Ballard’s facilities for handling reinsurances in 
this country are being availed of to a very con- 
siderable extent, and that his companies are in 
excellent position to offer strong guarantees to 
direct writing companies desiring coverage for 
their excess lines. 


No Fire Marshal in Utah 

Satt Lake City, Utan, March 10.—The 
State Fire Marshal bill has been killed by strik- 
ing out the enacting clause. For a time it 
looked as if it would pass, but when the legis- 
lators fully realized that it carried an appropria- 
tion, even though small, its fate was at once 
sealed. The work which the new department 
might have accomplished was apparently for- 
gotten by the leading opponents of the meas- 
ure. All they could see in it was an additional 
bureau to burden the people, and they ex 
pressed themselves against “any new bureautic 
activities.” 


Virginia Anti-Compact Law May Go 

The Senate of the Virginia Legislature has 
‘assed the bill sponsored by Col. Joseph Button, 
Insurance Commissioner, repealing the anti- 
compact law of that State. A hearing of the 
bill by the House Committee on Insurance will 
be held during the next few days. It is an- 
ticipated that the measure will be passed by 
the House, however, without opposition. 
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RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1838 


RIOTS, CIVIL COMMOTIONS 
AND STRIKES 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January I, 1922 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, 


No hic ate ia rails dieu Wa ae RN eae $2,256,915 
EOS ree ey rr ee 1,601,036 
Ny Vasa aa ee Kas Rigs Ak meme OR $655,879 


W. B. MEIKLE, President and General Manager. 








NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 Richton Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 
Special Agent 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. £. RAY, Special Agent 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 
RICHARD W. WETZEL 

1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 














UNION HISPANO AMERICANA 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 SOUTH GILLIAM STSEET 
New York 


MARINE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


TELEPHONE BROAD 4478 


General Accent 


Bn Oo rine AND LIFE 
ta 2 ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Ltd 


FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING ° 47 & WALNUT STs 
PHILADELOHIA 





















ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1865 January 1, 1922 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 


Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, ... . $2,840,571 
Surplus to Policyholders, $4,090,571 





WSSTERN DEPARTMENT 
NBAL BASSETT, V.P. and Mgr. 
W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


“BASTERN DEPARTMENT 
D, H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HABSINGER, Sec’ 
NEWARK, f. J. 








EVERY INSURANCE MAN 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, 
Inspector or Adjuster is 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best’’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to August 1, 1923, for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 























Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1922 


CAPITAL 


$10,000,.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,592.997.95 


ET SURPLU 


12,213,010.92 
42.806.008.87 


PAID FOR LOSSES 


133,275,321.56 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1921 


United States Government Bonds 


owned by the Company equal its 
Capital Stock of $10,000,000 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Western Department 
— H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


Marine Department 


WM.H.McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

As to Statistics. mere projection of the 
thought that the city of New York might un- 
dertake the business of fire insurance was suf- 
fcient to start the amateur statistician out to 
make up statistics to bolster up the basis for 
the new project, namely, the excessive profits 
in New York city. 
to ignore the fact that the business in New 


It was necessary, of course, 


York city in 1921 and 1922 has been conducted 
at a loss, but your amateur statistician is not 
deterred by any such little thing as that; in 
fact, he looks upon it as a spur to his imagina- 
tion and skill to produce the proper statistics 
to support his position. The statistics in ques- 
tion were obtained from an almanac published 
in the citv. and from this liberal deductions 
were made, one of which was arbitrary, and is 
hased on the assumption that the city was pay- 
ing large amounts for losses in other places, 
and therefore a reduction should be made from 
its losses for this purpose. This seems rather 
laughable were it not for the fact that it is too 
serious to be a laughing matter. If the busi- 
ness of fire insurance is not organized to set 
forth the proper statistical basis for a large 
community such as New York city, the ma- 
chinery should be started at once and full pub- 
licity be given to the exact facts. This would 
not, of course, wholly deter the amateur, but 
he could not go quite so blithely on his way as 
he now does, and in doing so calmly state that 
he used the hest statistics that were available. 
The Return of Czarism.—What a peculiar 
thing it is that a nation that has devoted so 
many years to crying down czarism should de- 
velop just that sort of thing. It originated in 
the baseball world and took expression in the 
appointment of Judge Landis as a_ super- 
arbitrator with full power; it took expression 
in the theatrical world in the appointment of 
Augustus Thomas as a super-arbitrator; it took 
expression in motion picture industry with the 
appointment of Mr. Hays as a super-arbitrator. 
It now seems that there is a movement on foot 
in the West to appoint one person instead of 
acommittee to decide matters in regard to in- 
surance, the theory being that the right man 
can pass on these questions just as well as a 
committee; the increased amount of committee 


work is making too much of a’draft on the 
higher executive officers, and is in fact at the 
root of the proposed change. The move is un- 
doubtedly in the right direction, at least two 
things 


being essential of possession by the 


person appointed—first, and most important, 
character, which will carry confidence in the 
absolute integrity of the person appointed, and, 
second, a knowledge of the business. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 
Insurance Exchange Dinner.—Nearly 400 
fire insurance executives and field men assem- 
bled a 
fortieth anniversary dinner of the New Eng- 
land 


two set 


the Copley-Plaza last night for the 


Insurance Itxchange. There were but 
speeches and the affair was of the 
reunion rather than a 
Arthur A. Clarke 
attend the 
dinner, from the Pacific 
Coast Underwriters Wellington 
H. Wart of Portland, Me., was toastmaster, 
and the principal speakers of the evening were 


nature of a college 


meeting of business men. 


journeyed from Los Angeles to 


bringing greetings 


Association. 


Commissioner of Insurance Clarence W. Hobbs 


and Thomas B. Donaldson, ex-Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania and retiring president of the 
Insurance Commissioners Com- 
missioner Hobbs said that his main point of 


difference with the insurance interests was on 


Convention. 


legislation, and he urged the men to be more 
careful to weigh the bills and not merely look 
at their side of them. 

Brokers’ Legislative Meeting.—A 
mecting of Boston brokers was held at the City 
Club the first of this week for the purpose of 
A bill requiring 


mass 


discussing legislative matters. 
applicants for brokers’ licenses to pass a writ- 
ten examination was urged. Bills dealing with 
workmen’s compensation and calling for a 
State fund for insurance were bitterly opposed, 
and those at the meeting were urged to be 
present at the legislative hearings. 
Workmen’s Compensation Law Amended. 
—The legislative judiciary committee has voted 
Massachusetts workmen’s com- 
reduces from 


to amend the 
pensation law. The amendment 
ten to seven days the number of days an in- 
jured employee must wait before compensation 


begins. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 
Legislative Bill Pending. 
ance men are much concerned with a bill -re- 


Local insur- 
cently introduced in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture which changes in many ways the Standard 
Fire Policy Form now in use here. Should 
this bill pass and become a law, fire insurance 
companies would be required to, immediately 
upon receipt of notice of a fire, send a written 
notice to the assured stating who the person 
selected by them to handle the adjustment will 
be. He must be a resident of the Common- 
wealth and shall within seven days after proof 
of loss, if received, make an examination of 
the premises and property damaged, and within 
seven days thereafter deny liability, make a 
compromise settlement or offer or agree upon 
an amount of settlement. If the offer is re- 
fused by assured, then the loss must be im- 
mediately submitted to appraisers, who shall 
be residents of not-‘only the Commonwealth, 
but also the county in which the loss happened. 
They shall take up their work within fifteen 
days and file findings. If they fail to agree 
within seven days thereafter, they shall submit 
their differences to an umpire. If either party 
refuses the appraisal, the other may appoint his 
own and their findings filed with the Court of 
Common Pleas in the county wherein the loss 
occurred would be binding on the company. 
The _ bill proposes that loss, when the 
amount has been agreed upon, shall be paid 
immediately without discount. The measure 
will have strenuous opposition from local in- 


also 


surance interests as it progresses. 

Licensed Insurance Men.—The question 
has often been asked, “How many licensed in- 
surance men does Philadelphia have?” On a 
recent check-up with the Insurance Depart- 
ment it is found that at the present time over 
gooo persons are licensed to do an insurance 
business here. In speaking of the reason for 
this enormous number, one prominent insur- 
ance man in local circles said: “The insurance 
brokers have only themselves to blame. For,” 
he continued, “fifteen years ago or thereabouts 
every broker in the city suddenly decided that 
commissions. The 


he. was entitled to more 


result was the present large number.” 
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A MESSAGE TO MEDICAL DIRECTORS 


Doctor, do you know exactly what the Life Extension 
Institute is doing? It is examining from 3,000 to 5,000 
people monthly and advising more than half of this 
number to have some form of medical, surgical or dental 
treatment as well as counseling them with regard to their 
personal hygiene or how to live. 

It is warning such people against neglect and the mani- 
fold forms of medical fakes, physical culture fakes and 
fake short cuts to health. 

It is advocating periodic, thorough physical examina- 
tions by physicians so that medical and hygienic guidance 
may be based upon accurate knowledge of the life and 
body of the individual. 

Fundamental Methods 

The Institute is doing this work in several ways— 
1. By inviting the public to subscribe for membership in the 

Life Extension Institute, such membership covering the 

privilege of a physical examination, report and counsel 

as to hygiene or needed medical treatment. Educational 
literature is also issued by the Institute. 

2. By arranging with life insurance companies for the pe- 
riodic examination of their policy-holders in order to 
prolong their lives and reduce the death rate. 

3. By arranging with employers of labor to extend the 
benefits of membership to employes on a mutual basis. 
The results of eight years of labor in this field are 

startling. No individual examined is found without some 

need of counsel, and more than half are in need of medical, 
surgical or dental attention. All of the Institute’s reports are 
strictly confidential between the Institute and the individual 
examined. This refers to the complimentary service which 
the Institute gives to policy-holders through the courtesy of 
the policy-holder’s Insurance Company, as well as to the 


service which it renders to individual subscribers. The In- 
stitute found very early in its experience that this was the 
only way mM sihick such services could be conducted success- 
fully. The general public scems to be more influenced by this 
confidential phase of the Institute’s work than with reference 
to any other detail of its service. 

After eight years of existence the Institute has become 
what it was designed to be by its founders—a self-sup- 
porting social service institution. Under its charter two- 
thirds of its profits beyond 5% on the capital invested are 
devoted to public health work. As a matter of fact a great 
deal of public health work and health propaganda have al- 
ready been carried on by the Institute, although no interest 
or dividends had been paid to the founders up to Jan- 
uary, 1923. 

The Institute is advertising in the lay press for members. 
It is using these public announcements to denounce the 
“set-well-quick’”” fakes and the many forms of error or neg- 
lect that keep people from contact with scientific medicine. 

The Institute’s function is primarily to protect the indi- 
vidual from neglect, to act as guide, philosopher and friend 
in the matter of his hygiene and in suggesting such medical 
treatment as he may require. The Institute renders no 
treatment, performs no operations and acts essentially as 
an intermediary between the general public and scientific 
medicine. No laboratory or examining service is rendered 
except to members. 

The Hygiene Reference Board of about 100 leading 
men in medicine and public health stand behind the scien- 
tific policy of the Institute. These men serve without 
compensation. 

Physicians and public health workers are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Institute and freely inspect its methods 
and equipment or write for information desired. 





HYGIENE 


Irvine FisuHer, Chairman, Professor of Political Economy, 


Administration Wa. Hotranp Witmer, M. D. 
Hucu Hampton Younae, M. D. 


Chemistry, Bacteriology 
Pathology, Physiology, Biology 
Joun F. Anpverson, M. D. 
WattTerR B. Cannon, M. D. 


Public Health 
HERMANN M. Biacs, M. D. 
Rupert Bivue, M. D. 

H. M. Bracken, M. D. 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM C, BRAISTED 
Oscar Dow tine, M. D. 
Haven Emerson, M. D. 


Joun S. Futton, M. D. RusseLL H, CHITTENDEN 
S. S. Gotpwater, M. D. Orto Forrin 
J. N. Huaty, M. D. M. E. Jarra 


E. V. McCottum 

LAFAYETTE B, MENDEL 
Mazyck P. RavENEL, M. D. 
Leo F. RETTGER 

M. D. M. J. Rosenau, M. D. 
Epwarp C. Rosenow, M. D. 
Henry C. SHERMAN 


Mayor-GeENERAL MErRITTE W. 
IRELAND, 

os J. McLavcuuin, M. D. 
S. Rankin, M. D. 

bd W. ScHERESCHEWSKY, 

REar- ApmiraL E, R. Stitt 

neues c. - eng THEOBALD SMITH, M. D. 
Medicine and Surgery C IIARLES W. STILEs, M. D. 

LEweELtys F. Barker, M. D. E. Taytor, M. D. 

GeorcGE BiumMer, M. D. Winans iH. WELcH, M. D. 

L. Duncan BuLKLeEy, M. D. . A. WINSLow 

Davip L. Epsatt, M. D. AAP 

Rear ApMrrat Cary T. Grayson Statistics 

SeaLe Harris, M. D. Henry W. FarnaM 

S. Apo.tpuus Knopr, M. D. Louts I, DuBLIn 

J. H. Kettoce, M. D. Lucien Marcu (Parts) 

Rost. TunstaLt Taytor, M. D. 


REFERENCE BOARD of the LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Yale University. 
Mouth Hygiene 


Aurrep C. Fones, D. D. S. 
Georce H. Wricut, D.M.D. 


Eugenics 
C. B. DAVENPORT 
WINFIELD Scott Hatt, M. D. 
Mental Hygiene Physical Training 
Tuomas W. Satmon, M. D. Wa. G. ANvERson, M. D. 


Neaneies . 1 AibaD GeorceE J. Fisuer, M. D. 

Grgettens sii R. Tait McKenzie, M. D. 
Mrs. Ermer Brair Dupvey A. Sarcent, M. D. 
Tee K, FRANKEL Tuomas A, Storey, M. D. 
Wa. Jay SCHIEFFELIN 


Louis LivinGcston SEAMAN, M.D. Foreign Advisory Board 

Wittiam F, Snow, M. D. CANADA 

LAWRENCE VEILLER A. D. Bracxaper, M. D. 
Educational CHILI 


CarLos FERNANDEZ Pena, M. D. 


W. H. BurnHAM 

W. A. Evans, M. D. 
FREDERICK R, Green, M. D. 
A. T. McCormack, M. D. 
M. V. O’SHEA 


ENGLAND 
Sir THomMas OLIVER 
Joun Georce Apami, M. D, 


Harvey W. WI ey, M. D. C y a 
: : MG » MM. BD. 
Industrial Hygiene : were : 
Joun B. ANDREWS eh ITALY 
Tuomas Dartiincton, M. D. Leonarpo Brancut 
GeorGe M. Koper, M. D. JAPAN 
Miss JoSEPHINE GOLDMARK Pror. Dr. S. Kitasato 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Pror. IrvinG Fisuer, Chairman Hygiene Reference Board 

Harotp A, Ley, President 

James D. LENNEHAN, Secretary 

EvuGENE Lyman Fisk, M. D., Medical Director 

Haven Emerson, M. D., Professor «f Public Health Administration, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


Rosert W. pveForest, Vice-President American Red Cross 
Artuur W. Eaton, President Eaton, Crane & Pike C mpany 
Epwin S. GarpNer, Gardner, Gardner & Baldwin 

Horace A. Moses, President Strathmore Paper Company 


Cuarves Il. Tenney, Chairman C. H. Tenney Company 


Henry H. Bowman, President Springfield National Bank. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 


Ine. 


25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK—Telephone Bryant 3073 
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MEDICAL MEN MEET 
Sessions of Medical Section of American 
Convention Held at Signal Mountain 

Cuarranooca, TENN., March 12.—Thorough 
discussion of every phase of modern under- 
writing practice featured the meeting of the 
Medical Section, American Life Convention, 
held at Signal Mountain Inn, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week. Company 
officials and medical directors of many of the 
largest companies in America were present, and 
participated in the discussions and proceedings 
of the convention. 

Among the notable visitors present were Dr. 
William Muhlberg of the Union Central Life, 
Dr. Lawrence M. Cathles of the Southland 
Life, Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the 
Federal Life; Franklin B. Mead of the Lincoln 
National Life; Dr. H. L. Fancher, medical di- 
rector of the Provident Life and Accident In- 
surance Company of Chattanooga, and Dr. 
Henry W. Cook of the Northwestern Na- 
tional. 

The first morning’s session was featured by 
the address of Franklin B. Mead of the Lincoln 
National, who discussed the experience of his 
company with substandard risks, with special 
reference to the heart murmur type. The bulk 
of the Lincoln National substandard business, 
he declared, had been taken on during the last 
few years. The experience gained in that time, 
he said, was sufficient to demonstrate that the 
existing mortality card, in many directions at 
least, would be of little more value than to 
enable the company to locate the general type 
of risks on the books. 

In the opinion of Dr. H. Gideon Wells, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who spoke the second morn- 
ing, insurance men should regard cancer as an 
disorder subject to inheritance. 

Atlantic City was selected as the next meet- 
ing place of the convention, and the election of 
officers resulted in the following being chosen: 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, Northwestern National, 
chairman; Dr. M. M. Lairy, Lafayette Life, 
vice-chairman; Dr. L. B. Jenney, Federal Life, 
secretary. 

Carl Stutsman, Merchants Life, was chosen 
a member of the board of directors, to serve 
three years. 

Missouri State Life Writes Large Group 
Insurance 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Company has just announced one of the largest 
group plan insurance organizations that has 
heen developed in the Middle West. C. N. 
Whitehead, general manager of the company 
at Parsons, Kan., has posted a notice in the 
shops that the company has signed a contract 
with the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis for the purchase of one 
thousand dollars’ worth of insurance for each 
of the shop employees of the system. 

The company will pay a part of the cost 
of this insurance, which includes accident and 
health, and the shop employees will pay ap- 
proximately one dollar a month each for each 
one thousand dollars of insurance they may 
wish to carry. Only a minimum of one thou- 


sand dollars for an employee will be written. It 
was not announced that there would be a 
maximum amount. 


Union Central Agency Convention 

Over 400 delegates, many accompanied by 
their wives, attended the agency convention of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati at the Hotel Grunewald, New Or- 
leans, February 26, 27 and 28. The morning 
sessions of the convention were devoted to 
business, and the afternoon to entertainment 
The convention was called to order 
President 


features. 
by the host, Manager J. W. Smither. 
Sage responded and delivered a message to 
the delegates present. In his message the 
president referred to the Union Central's 14 
per cent increase in new business in 1922 over 
the previous year, and the gain of sixty-six 
million dollars in force, increasing the total 
insurance in force to almost nine hundred 
million. President Sage said the dominating 
thought of the Union Central is how best to 
serve the interests of the policyholders. The 
company is ever working in that direction. 
Other subjects discussed were as_ follows: 
“What We’re Doing With What We've Got,” 
“Policy Values,” “Surplus Interest,” “Endow- 
ments,’ “The Service Bureau,” “Reinsurance 
and Substandard Insurance,” ‘Total and Per- 
manent Disability,’ and “Double Indemnity.” 

At the close of the sessions, certificates of 
personal commendation were awarded pro- 
ducers who paid for $500,000 or more of in- 
surance during 1922. 


James E. Hoskins Made Assistant Actuary 


From the Travelers Company, 
Hartford, comes the announcement that James 
IX. Hoskins has been made an assistant actu- 
ary, life department, of that organization. Mr. 
Hoskins was graduated from Harvard in 1916, 
with the degree of A.B., magna cum laude in 
mathematics. His first connection with the 
Travelers Insurance Company was as a tempo- 
rary summer clerk in the life actuarial de- 
He took up 


Insurance 


partment, while still at Harvard. 
his permanent duties in the life actuarial de- 
partment August 15, T9106. 

Upon declaration of war, he first entered the 
Plattsburg camp, was commissioned second 
lieutenant of field artillery, and served with 
the 302d Field Artillery. He later was assigned 
to flying duty as airplane observer, and was 
made instructor in artillery observation at the 
Air Service Flying School, Fort Sill, Okla. 
After discharge from the service he was made 
supervisor of the service division of the life 
actuarial department, and later chief clerk of 
the department. 

He is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America by examination, having been admitted 
as an associate, May 26, 1916, and as a fel- 
low, May 27, 1920. He has the distinction of 
being one of a few who have become associate 
members of the society before graduation from 
college. An article by Mr. Hoskins on “Sub- 
standard Insurance” was read before the 
Actuarial Society of America in May, 1922. 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ 
CONGRESS 


Convention Being Held in New York 
Will Have Broad Influence 


ELABORATE PROGRAM ARRANGED 


Speakers Include A. O. Eliason and Griffin 
M. Lovelace—Prize Contest for 
Sales Ideas 
The one-day sales congress of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York is being 
held to-day at the Hotel Astor. Agents of 
practically all the life insurance companies in 
the metropolitan district around Manhattan as 
well as some from distant points are gathering 
for this important event. The avowed purpose 
of the meeting is to give each of the men and 
women present at least one idea which will 
enable them to sell life insurance policies on a 
sounder, more analytical and better basis than 
ever before. The speakers were carefully 
chosen and are all men whose conclusions carry 
weight in the insurance world. Among them 
are included such orators as A. O. Eliason, 
president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; James L. Madden, manager of 
the insurance department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Charles H. 
Langmuir of the New York Life and Griffin 
M. Lovelace, director of the life insurance 
school, New York University. An extensive 
program has been arranged, one of the features 
of which will be impromptu sales talks by life 
insurance underwriters which will be in the 
nature of a prize contest. For the best ideas 
in life insurance selling as brought out during 
the discussions $60 will be awarded in prizes. 
The order of the day and the speakers to be 

heard are as follows: 


MORNING SESSION 

Presiding—George A. Smith, president, the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 

9:30-—Invocation—Rev. George M. Duff, pastor, 
Presbyterian Church, Riverdale, N. Y. 

9:35—Singing—Leader, William G. Eisenhauer. 

9:45—Address—A. O. Eliason, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 

10:15—Announcements. 

10 :20—Singing. 

10:30—Address—“Bob” Moore of Boston, ‘“Con- 
sistent Production.” 

11:00—Address—James L. Madden, manager insur- 
ance department, Chamber of Commerce of United 
States. “Policyholder’s Service.” 

11:30—Singing. 

11:35—Address—Griffin M. Lovelace, director of the 
Life Insurance School of the New York University, 
“The Human Interest Factor.” 

12:15—Adjourn. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

Presiding—Graham C. Wells. 

2:00—Singing. 

2:05—Address—F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Company, and president of Civitan 
Club of New York, “Sales Strategy.” 

2 :30—Singing, 

2:35—Address—Charles HH. Langmuir, 
superintendent of agencies, New York Life Insurance 
Company, “Liking Your Job as a Life Insurance 
Man.” 

3:00—Prize Contest—Conducted by Alexander E. 
Patterson, agency manager, Equitable Life, “The En- 
tire Selling Process.” 

4:30—Adjourn. 
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NOW READY 


Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 


TO 
FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 


INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 








Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
3—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 

SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 
1—An Insurable Asset 
2—Figure It Out Yourself 
3—Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans 
4—We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) 
5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 
7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 


1—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
3—Participating Ordinary Life 
4—Continuous Monthly Income 


8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes <PPIFC C_CTATIORNC 
9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? ane <<a ake aie Spee 
10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance 1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
11—If You Should Die 2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
12—The Value of the Loan Feature 3—Settlement Privilege No. 1 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages 5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts—You? Your Widow? 6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men 7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 


CHARTS ARE PRINTED IN SIX COLORS AND BOUND IN FLEXIBLE LOOSE LEAF BINDER 


PRICE $10 


Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE LIMITS 


"New Schedule Applies to Both Men and 
Women 

A new schedule of limits has been issued by 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, which will apply on existing 
insurance but which excludes paid-up additions. 
The limits of insurance as outlined in this 
schedule for both men and women are listed 


as follows: 


MALE LIVES 
Budget 
Adjustment 
and 2-Yr. 3-4-Yr, ; 
Nearest Life and Initial Initial and 10-Yr, 
\ge Endowment Terms 5-Yr. Term Term 
Under 20. $20,000 $20,000 = — 
Oy.24 75,000 0,000 40,000 30,000 
25 50... 150,000 100,000 75,000 50,000 
51-33.. 100,000 60,000 50,000 40,000 
ie el + ) 30,000 25.000 
6-60... 60,000 10,001 a0, - 
61-65.... “20,000 si = bi 


*No insurance written on the annual life plan at 
ages 61-65. 
** Not issued. 
WOMEN 
The limit on female lives shall be 
men of the same age. 


one-half that for 


In determining the amount of 38- or 4-year initial or 
5-year convertible term insurance which will be granted, 
any 10-year convertible term insurance on the life will 
| against the limit stated; and, similarly, in de- 
termining the amount of budget adjustment or 2-year 
initial term insurance which will be granted, any 3- or 
t-year initial or 5- or 10-year convertible term insur 
nee will apply against the limit stated; and, l'kewise, 
any budget adjustment or term insurance on the life 
will apply against the limit stated for life or endow- 
ment insurance. 


apply 











“Make No Little Plans’’ 
By GAyLorp DavIpsON 

The recent passing of Charles D. Norton, one 
of the leading bankers and men of affairs of 
New York, will recall to the minds of many 
life underwriters the success which Mr. Norton 
achieved as representative of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Chicago prior to the world war. 

It was partly the world catastrophe and 
partly a restless genius of the man that drew 
him to New York city—the mighty metropolis 
which with unerring accuracy senses out genius 
and appropriates it, no matter where located. 

The life underwriter who carries in his heart 
as well as his daily life activities Hdison’s 
formula for genius—-plain hard work—will see 
in the life of Charles D. Norton a great 
achievement. 

In reviewing Mr. Norton’s life and his bril- 
liant genius, the New York Times pays a note- 
This tribute briefly 


worthy tribute to him. 


THE SPECTATOR 





reviews Mr. Norton’s activities in organizing 
groups of young business men to work along 
large lines for the future of a city, covering 
both Chicago and New York. The Times says: 

Into the studies and investigations and public 
appeals connected with this project, Mr. Nor- 
ton threw himself with untlagging energy and 
infectious hopefulness. Among those who 
knew him best, this work, which still has to 
run cn through the years for its completion, 
will doubtless remain his outstanding memorial. 
One of his intimates writes that he was fond 
of quoting a saying by Daniel Burnham. lle 
not only cited it, but sought to live up to it. 
It ran: 

“Make no little plans; they have no magic to 
stir men’s blood and probably themselves will 
not be realized. Make big plans; aim high and 
hope and work, remembering that a_ noble, 
logical diagram once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a living 
thing, asserting itself with growing intensity.” 

Is this not a clarion call to men and women 
who represent the marvelous business which 
Mr. Norton dignified and which ennobled him? 

“Make no little plans.” 


Gratifying Statement of Guardian Life 

As of January 1, 1923, the Guardian Life 
Insurance Company of America, New York, 
exhibits assets exceeding those of a year 
earlier by some $1,600,000, and amounting to 
$42,778,214. On the same date, after providing 
for liabilities aggregating $36,973,312, the com- 
pany shows a surplus and dividend fund of 
$5,804,902. The the 
dividend fund) amounts to 8.5 per cent of the 


surplus (exclusive of 
company’s liabilities, which is certainly an ex- 
cellent margin of safety to cover any contin- 
gency. Carl Heye, Vice-President 
T. Louis the 
officials, as well as its active and loyal field 
feel the 


strong position occupied by this old and _ re- 


President 


Hansen and company’s other 


force, should gratified because of 
spected institution. 


Lieutenant-Governor Joins Kansas Life 
Ben S. 
State of Kansas, was recently elected secretary 


Paulen, Lieutenant-Governor of the 


of the Kansas Life Insurance Company, To- 
peka, at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors. At the same meeting the company 
declared an 8 per cent dividend on its capital 
stock, payable March 1, 1923. 





rights. 





Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 
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KANSAS SALES CONGRESS TO 
CONVENE 
A. QO. Eliason to Address Underwriters’ 
Meeting in Topeka 

The fourth Kansas sales congress of life 
insurance underwriters will be held in Topeka 
on March 31, according to an announcement 
by Paul Kantz, chairman of the program com- 
mittee and general agent of the [Equitable Life 
in Topeka. 

There will be three important features of 
One will be the 
discussion by William R. Baker, Superinten- 


the program for this congress. 


dent of Insurance, of the law relating to in- 
surance in Kansas, particularly those enacted 
under the present session of that Legislature. 
The second will be the address of A. O. Elia- 
son, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, will be the 
address of Emmett May of the Peoria Life. 


and another 


Handsome Gains of Pan-American Life 
1922 by the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans, as 1s evi- 
dent from the increases in important features 
of its statement, as follows: 


Fine progress was made in 


In assets, about 
$1,151,000; in policy reserve, over $1,653,000; 
in surplus, $119,000, and in insurance in force, 
As of 


the company’s resources were $11,151,544, and 


about $3,111,000. December 31, 1922, 
after providing a policy reserve of $0,156,824 
and caring for all other liabilities, the state- 
ment shows a surplus for the protection of 
policyholders of $1,611,768. The insurance in 
force on the same date, on the paid-for basis, 
was $90,759,578. 

The Pan-American Life not only 
regular life insurance, but also substandard 
risks, and likewise writes accident and health 
including non-cancellable 
policies. Its management is progressive and 
helpful to its field men. Crawford H. Ellis 
is president, and E. G. Simmons is vice-presi- 


writes 


insurance, income 


dent and general manager of the company. 





Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


A company which throughout 
the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its 
square dealing toward all and its 
long record of low net cost—the 
good will of its policyholders, the 
confidence and esteem of the in- 
suring public, and the loyalty of 
its representatives, 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1922. 
LIABILITIES 
= ae. eee eee er or errr $9,156,824 .07 
$ 12,385.49 Death Claims Reported, Proofs Incomplete...... 80,544 .68 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........... 6,219,830 .38 RMesepved for PaAseS. .. cse nce hace how ae 63,000.00 
MOINS Maire ayers rears img alarlersi a os Adve quivele ake 2,254,162.63 Bills, Accounts, Medical and Inspection Fees Due 
ST URE SPATE Oh ne 5 en ee ge 800 .00 IC eAC CRC coc tise ee oe 
Policy TWoansiand Viens... <6. nce eee soe esis 1,486,590.08 Suspense Account...........0.ce cece cee cceuce 
og di eden ede con gen rakn eed 225,987.70 Agents’ Credit Balances...............00.e000- 
Cash in Office and Banks See des GD. ee Seow le Soar 389,111 38 Premiums Paid in Advance Sree Say ce ER ean es ere 
weer ilech (circ ct ra 252,260.61 Interest Paid in Advance...................... 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums........ 238,912.55 Re-Insurance Companies’ Reserve Account... ... 
Due from other Companies for Death Claims on e Miscellaneous Liabilities... ...........660.0000 00% s08 
PUREE. ices eee ewe sews eases e 5,000.00 Surplus Apportioned for Contingencies.......... 


ASSETS 


ES] LS TS (ee ee 


7,860 .64 
2,201 .68 
6,825 .25 
7,546 .96 
36,985 .94 
63,366 .72 
70,799 .42 
43,820.01 





peemmemnemns Agnets .....2 22.25.2250 neeceeees 66,503 .00 Surplus for Protection of Policyholders Over All 

LATE oS) V7 OVI prams Link cena aad! sete et” 1,611,768 .45 
u Be Beg ike We 
Net Admitted Assets... ..5..00600060000008 $11,151,543 .82 $11,151,543 .82 

Full Paid Capital...... siosardsnn sasetoenane Aiell ii eetet aphacen Omyes hae ees $1,000,000 .00 

Insurance Outstanding (Paid: Bor Basis) = s.6ca: 5.90.5), 0cane eis oad ales: wlelleel ehetslaceiene. amo & 90,759,578 .00 

MTN CASA SIAIE EOP INSSRES | 5s... 5 5c5iha Su tae tos on, aissvatiast Seshsexar ale bahar AN@ W Sad waaleecabelerds oeahakaloNees 11,151,543 .82 

NE CRESS er ee ee ee eee ee ey ee ee Cer eens ea nts 9,156,824 .07 

Assets in Excess of Liabilities for Protection of Policy Holders ............... 1,611,768 .45 


We have just revised our entire line of policy contracts. 
We consider Substandard business on as broad and liberal a basis as any company in the country. 
Our Accident and Health Department includes a full line of Non-cancellable Income Policies as well as the usual Cancellable Accident 
and Health forms. : 
Our Sales Planning Department assists our General Agents in developing their territory and furnishes live prospects to our field men 
everywhere. ; 
We appreciate that our Company’s continued growth depends upon the prosperity and success of our field men, and our first thought 
is to cooperate with them in a truly constructive way. ‘ 
We have a few general Agency openings in the Middle West and South. ddress E. G. Simmons, 

Vice President and General Manager 

















PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Building 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President 
CLIFTON MALONEY 


Only high-type men and women can ob- 
tain contract to represent this company. 


For salesmen and saleswomen of such type 
we have an interesting contract to offer, 
backed by real co-operation. 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 


























New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability 
provision which was far in advance of any that had 
been previously contained in a life insurance policy. 
We now announce a new Disability provision. Its 
features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be in- 
creased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 
100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be 
assumed to be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, of course, together with full 
annual dividends and a full annual increase in cash 
surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income 
jucreases to ineet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ot New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
AGENTS MEET 


Six Districts Represented at Triennial 
Convention 








PRESIDENT HALEY FISKE ADDRESSES 
HIS MEN 





Outlines Company’s Policy, Activities and 
Future—Praises Life Insurance 
Investments 

BiemiNGHAM, Ata., March 
figures into romance and speaking with un- 
usual power, Haley Fiske, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, addressed more than 250 agents of the 
company from six districts, including North- 
ern Alabama and Northern Mississippi at a 
dinner here last week closing the triennial 
presidents’ convention of field representatives. 
For more than an hour President Fiske nar- 
rated the history, the power and the construc- 
tive work of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

President Fiske was accompanied to Birm- 
ingham by Mrs. Fiske and the following other 
officials of his company: F. O. Ayres, sec- 
ond vice-president; Dr. Leo K. Frankel, third 
vice-president; W. H. Stewart, superintendent 
of agencies for southern territory and a former 
Birmingham man, and his assistant F. C. Rem- 
ington. The company left here for New 
Orleans to attend a similar convention. 

During his address, President I*iske drew a 
picture of his company as an institution rather 
than a corporation. It is more than a chartered 
corporation carrying out the provisions of its 
charter, he said; it is an institution maintaining 
unusual points of contact with the people in 
whom it is interested and whom it seeks to up- 
lift and better. 

Mr. Fiske stressed the welfare work done 
by his organization among its policyholders. 
Public health nurses and other workers in the 
interest of health of policyholders in the com- 
pany made more than 2,600,000 visits during 
the year, he said. Approximately 1600 of these 
visits were made in Birmingham alone. 

He illustrated the far-reaching influence and 
development of his company by figures. He 
said that in Baltimore 350,000 people out of a 
population of 750,000 were members of the 
Metropolitan Company; in St. Louis, 58 per 
cent of the people were policyholders; in 
Montreal the percentage was greater than in 
St. Louis, and in Troy, N. Y., he declared the 
company has more policyholders than there are 
He said that the company did one- 
sixth of all the insurance business in the United 
States. 

In the course of his speech, President Fiske 
took a fling at those who would condemn life 
insurance investments. He characterized such 
talk as “tommy rot.” He said the capital of 
his company, $1,260,000, was invested in all 
Parts of the country. More than $26,550,000 
is invested in the Birmingham district and out- 
lying territory. He pointed out that every pol- 
icyholder in the Metropolitan is a property 
owner and shares in the proceeds 


11.—Turning 


citizens, 


Valuable Books Obtainable 

Among the scarce and valuable books which 
The Spectator Company now is able to offer 
to insurance companies and others desiring to 
complete their libraries, are the following: Re- 
port of the Armstrong Investigating Commit- 
tee (Lyon edition), 7 volumes, complete; Re- 
port of the Armstrong Investigating Commit- 
tee (Brandow edition), 10 volumes, complete; 
Journal of the Institute of Actuaries, complete 
set of volumes; The Testimony Taken Before 
the New York Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee, 1877; Essay on Probabilities and on 
Their Application to Life Contingencies and 
Insurance Offices, by Augustus De Morgan 
(published in 1838); Select Exercises for 
Young Proficients in the Mathematicks, by 
Thomas Simpson (published 1752) ; Choice and 
Chance, by Rev, William Allen Whitworth 
(published 1870). There are also some incom- 
plete sets of the Armstrong Report and the 
Journal of the Institute. Price will be fur- 
nished on request. 

The Spectator Company desires to purchase 
copies of volumes 3 and 7 of the Lyon edition 
of the Report of the Armstrong Investigating 
Committee. 


Detroit Life’s Business Increasing 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company re- 
ports February business totaling $1,611,000, 
compared with $1,157,000 for February last 
year, and with $664,000 in February, 1921. This 
is an increase this year of $450,000 in Febru- 
ary’s record, and an increase of almost $1,- 
000,000 over February two years ago. The 
unusual increase is not only evidenced in the 
business written in the city of Detroit, but 
throughout the entire State of Michigan. Flint, 
Lansing and Grand Rapids are the cities show- 
ing the largest approximate increase compared 
to Detroit. 

Short Lessons in Life Insurance 

“Short Lessons in Life Insurance” is the 
title of a compact little volume written by 
William Thornton of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, which has just come off the 
press of The Spectator Company of New 
York. The little book sells for $2 a copy. 
The book appears to have been written with 
the idea in mind that the young life insurance 
man or woman, just starting upon his or her 
career, will be better able to weather the first 
stormy days with the aid of the knowledge of a 
few fundamentals of that great business. 

The aim has been well carried out, as the 
hook presents a series of chapters which carry 
the reader along by easy graduations and in a 
non-technical style through the fundamental 
theories of the business. 

The book is particularly applicable for use 
hy company managers who conduct courses of 
instruction for their agents. A careful study 
of the book by agents, so that the questians 
presented at the end of each lesson can be 
answered, will give a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the business which will be of great 
value. 

The student of the subject, whether he is 
entirely ignorant of the principles of life in- 
surance, or who has had some experience in the 
business, may in a few hours’ study gain a 
fair understanding of the elements upon which 
legal reserve insurance is founded.—Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Southern States Life’s Good Year 

That the Southern States Life of Atlanta, 
Ga., had an excellent year in 1922 is demon- 
strated by some of the increases made last 
year. Among these are noted the following: 
In assets, $518,038; in surplus, $96,766, and in 
insurance in force, $3,649,114. The company 
now has $40,915,613 of insurance in force, and 
its assets December 31, last, aggregated $4,- 
679,605, while its surplus as to policyholders 
was then $255,532. Its policy reserve. was 
$4,240,579. Since organization the company 
has paid policyholders the sum of $3,549,060, 
its payments to them last year having aggre- 
gated $467,425, including $40,221 for dividends. 
The company’s new business in January, 1923, 
was $1,600,000, representing an increase of 12 
per cent over the business in the same month 
last year. President Wilmer L. Moore is 
rightfully pleased with the results of last 
year, and plans to write at least $15,000,000 of 
paid-for business this year. 


Indiana Department Starts Proceedings 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 12.—A receiver- 
ship proceeding is to be instituted by the State 
Insurance Department against the Indiana 
Burial Association of Kokomo, according to 
announcement of Thomas S. McMurray, Jr., 
State Insurance Commissioner. He has re- 
quested the Attorney-General to begin the 
action immediately. 

Mr. McMurray said the company was or- 
ganized about six months ago to write insur- 
ance policies covering burial expenses, that it 
had 566 policyholders, and that its liabilities 
are in excess of its assets. The financial con- 
dition of the company was disclosed, the Com- 
missioner said, in a report received from one 
of the Insurance Department examiners. 








Ask for— 


“How letters 
sell life insurance” 


a booklet telling of the 
practical application of 
direct-mail selling to life 
insurance sales work—practical be- 
cause tested by more than 900 insur- 
ance salesmen to their satisfaction. 

Letters that are truthfully written to 
guide the decision of men are not only 
most effective in bringing wise planning; 
they also bring decisions not otherwise 
obtainable. 


Make this collection of sales letters a 
part of your selling plan. Write for book- 
let11-A now, 


WILLIAM S. HULL 
Direct-<Mail Sales Service 
«MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
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Mr. Health and Accident Man:— 
WHICH IS THE MORE IMPORTANT? 


In establishing yourself in business, is your preference a larger initial income or a fair income with a 
certainty that the business you are establishing will not be lost to you by something over which you 
have no control? 


If the latter is your preference, consider for a moment 
The Twenty-three Million Dollars of Assets. 





The Two and a Half Million Dollars Personal Accident and Health Premium Income. 





The Length and Breadth of Actual Health and Accident Insurance Experience of the Management of 
The Complete and Up-to-Date Line of Policies Issued by . 
The Recently Established School in which Agents May Receive Free Instructions in the business of 
The Highest Degree of Service Rendered Everybody by the 


National Life Insurance Company of the U. S. of A. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


29 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
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Fit $500,000 Authorized Capital 
is now offering 
When ambition wanes decay begins. When service SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
ideals are lowered the heart of the organization is weak-= 
ened. for 
oO 


The pride of the Lincoln Life is in its high service 


standards. It will maintain them by continuing to SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


write all the good business it can get. 


You are assured that the superior service of the Lin- 
coln Life will carry on when you Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


(CINK UP ()wirs THe () LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


Write today; we may have just what you want 














ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


ne rane Ramioaioe See Career” 108 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $235,000,000 in Force 











Keeping PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
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CASUALTY REPORT 


Reviews 





Moftatt Cost 


Schedule 


Thomas C. 


BELIEVES IT BENEFICIAL TO LOCALS 





History of Agents’ Part in Its Drafting 
Given to Association 

Below is printed the conference committee 
report on casualty acquisition and field super- 
vision cost, made for the committee by Vice- 
Chairman Thomas C. Moffatt of the executive 
committee to the mid-year meeting at Asheville, 
N. C., March 14, 1923, of the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Agents: 


We perhaps are not unwarranted in assuming 
that the “Rules Concerning Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for Casualty Companies 
and Agents,” recently adopted and promulgated 
hy the casualty companics’ signatory _thereto, 
and approved by the Insurance Commissioners 
at their last convention, are of general interest 
to local agents handling casualty lines. If this 
assumption is correct, then a statement from 
the conference committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in relation thereto 
will likewise be of interest. We also want to 
know the part that the National Association 
played during the development of the rules re- 
lating to acquisition and field supervision cost. 

Perhaps the final result, insofar as the local 
aeent is concerned, is best illustrated by a state- 
ment made by one of the leading general agents 
of the United States upon the adoption of the 
report, when he said: “Surely the gods have 
been good to the local agent. The fruit of these 
conferences drops into his lap in great abun- 
dance.” 5 

The beginning of the end of the chaotic con- 
dition existing in the casualty insurance busi- 
ness, started while our last annual convention 
was in session at Hot Springs, Ark. It was 
while attending that meeting that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New York 
received a telegram from his office indicating 
that one of the large casualty companies was 
further contributing to the restlessness in the 
business by offering a 10 per cent bonus on 
burglary lines 

The Superintendent hastened home. called a 
conference of casualty companies writing burg- 
lary busines, and represented to them that un- 
less they were willing to clear up disturbing 
practices not only in the burglary business but 
in all casualty lines, he would be compelled un- 
der the new rating laws recently passed in New 
York State, to make an investigation of costs 
and expenses for the purpose of determining 
the reasonableness and adequacy of rates. 

Thereupon conferences continued from day 
to day, and from week to week, until finally an 
agreement was reached. Your committee par- 
ticipated in these conferences freely. 

This report was then submitted to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, and a 
hearing was had thereon before him. Strenu- 
ous objections were there urged to the report 
by one casualty company by the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents (the 
general agents’ organization) and the New York 
brokers, 

Superintendent Stoddard of New York im- 
mediately thereafter presented the report to the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention at its 
December meeting in New York city and asked 
that it be considered as a report that might be 
made applicable countrywide. 

The consideration of the report was com- 
mitted to a special committee of the Insurance 
Commissioners. A hearing was had thereon by 


that committee. Again, the general agents and 
the casualty company above mentioned made 
objection to the report. 

Those were strenuous days and nights during 
that Insurance Commissioners’ convention week, 
Many were the perplexities cited, forceful were 
the objections raised, and specious were the 
arguments presented by those were not 
satisfied. It was currently reported and gener- 
ally believed that the Commissioners Conven- 


who 


tion would not approve the report unless its 
committee handling the same would unani- 
mously agree to it. There were members on 


that committee disposed not to agree unless all 
objections by the parties in interest had been 
overcome, 

The executive committee of the National As- 
sociation approved and supported the work 
done by your conference committee all through 
these hearings. The committee did this because 
it believed that the welfare of the casualty busi- 
ness 11 America demanded it in order to pro- 
duce the reforms that it is calculated to bring 
about—reforms in the elimination of bonuses 
and excesses flowing to a selected and_ pre- 
ferred few, which is always a disturbing factor: 
reforms necessary because of the rapid drifting 
toward chaos by reason of unjust and unethical 
practices; reforms that were demanded by this 
fast-growing business to prevent it from attack 
by unfriendly legislation and i re- 
ciprocal and mutual competition 

We weuld have you remember that your con- 
ference committee constantly had an eye single 
to the welfare of the great body of producing 
agents throughout the country, her than 
that class of agents supervisory 
capacity, er to those few agents who may have 
heretofore been the recipi its of com- 
missions, or ‘ntial treatment. 

We believe that the report honestly and fairly 
administered will be much benefit to the 
companies, the agents and the public. If it 
meets this test it deserves the support and sym- 
pathetic co-operation of y fri f the 
casualty insurance business in 
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RATING CONTROVERSY IN VIRGINIA 
E. U. A. Committee to Be Enlarged— 
Commissioner Reserves Right to 
Reopen Case 
Va., March 12.,—An 
has been reached between the committee of nine 
Col. Joseph Button, 
of Virginia, relative 
to the rating situation in that State, Col. Button, 


the tiie 


Ss 


Rich MOND, agreement 


company executives and 


Insurance Commissioner 


however, reserving right to take up 


matter with the committee later, in the event it 
is found that needed relief is not obtained under 
the new plan, and insist upon further reforms. 


The 
of the Virginia committee of the S. E. U. A. 


immediate effect will be an enlargement 


from seven to nine members, as insisted upon by 


Col. Button at the conference held in Richmond 


on December 15, 1922. The company executives 
were unwilling to grant the Virginia Commis- 
or his the right to he 


sioner representative 


present at the monthly committee meetings, as 
Col. Button had desired, and Chairman 
ES the 
Button of this fact he promptly replied that he 


when 
Buswell of committee notified Col. 
was unwilling to accept this plan. Later, how- 
ever, he reversed his position, stating to the 
committee that he would give their plan a trial, 
and if he found that it did not work out satis- 
factorily to all concerned he would reopen the 


matter. 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
UNDERWRITERS MEET 


Time of Indianapolis Conference 
Shortened to Two Days 
REVISION OF INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Uniform Standard Provisions Law Favored 
—Legislative Resolutions Adopted— 
Prominent Speakers Heard 

The mid-year meeting of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, held at the 
Severin hotel, Indianapolis, March 6 and 7, was 
The 
sessions were well attended, the papers interest- 
ing, On top of 
this, the Indianapolis companies were worthy 
The shortening of the meeting from 
three days to two seemed to add “pep,” and the 
round table of which was held 
served to bring more members into 


one of the most successful in its history. 
and the discussions animated. 
hosts. 


features, one 
each day, 
the discussions than was the case before that 
feature was introduced at Washington last fall. 

\n account of Tuesday's proceedings was 
given in last week’s issue of THE SpecraTor. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with 
on “Problems of Commercial Travelers’ 
by A. J. 
Minnesota Commercial 


a paper 
Associations,” 
of 


Alwin, secretary and 
the Mens 
\fter showing that in many ways 


treasurer 
\ssociation. 
the problems of commercial travelers’ associa- 
tions are the same as those of other compa- 
nies, Mr. Alwin launched into a discussion of 
world problems in general and stated that pros- 
perous conditions in this country are dependent 
upon conditions in Europe, and for that reason 
the insurance man is vitally interested in the 
improvement of [uropean conditions. 
Another speaker, C. W. Ray, was not on the 
regular program, but was called upon to talk 
He stated his oppost- 
tion to excessive commissions and extra frills 


on agency commissions. 


by saying that such commissions are not neces- 
sary for the real salesman, but only for ped- 
dlers, and that the great need is for more -sales- 
men and fewer peddlers. He opposed excessive 
supervision from the departments and said that 
less supervision would be necessary if the com- 
panies were conducted along real business prin- 
ciples. He warned against overinsurance, say- 
ing that his company has made some money on 
underwriting by sticking strictly to the 80 per 
cent limit to indemnity, 

W. W. Dark, manager of the accident de- 
partment of the Provident Life and Accident, 
read a paper, the subject of which was “Doctor- 
ing the Doctor.” He advocated a closer re- 
lationship between companies’ agents and the 
members of the medical profession, and recom- 
mended a special educational campaign to make 
physicians understand modern health and acci- 


dent insurance and to make them friends of 
such insurance. 

A subject not on the program ended the 
Wednesday morning session when President 


Budlong suggested qualifications for 
discussion, and also the present and proposed 
laws on the subject. Various State laws were 


(Continued on page 23) 
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He need not worry about money. True, 
his earnings stopped some time ago, and 
hospital fees are high. But his Travelers 
XD Policy is sufficient for his domestic ex- 
penses, and the special hospital benefit 
takes care of the extra bills. 


Each Man Is An Investment 
Whose Principal and Earnings 
Can Be Guaranteed 


His own natural ability; the thousands of 
dollars that were spent on him from the time 
he was born until the time he completed his 
education; the years he devoted to study and 
training—all this is the capital on which his 
earning power is based. His salary, com- 
missions, or fees are the dividends. 

How about the safety of “principal” and 
“dividends” as represented by him and his 
income? Would his capital value continue 
to exist; would his “dividends” still be paid, 
if his earning power were destroyed or crip- 
pled by accident? 

Why let him take any chances? 

For a very reasonable premium, you can 
secure for him a Travelers Accident policy 
which will assure him a dependable income 
in case of total or partial disability caused by 
accidental injury; which will pay his family a 
large sum, should his death be caused by 
accident. 

For example, a Travelers XD Policy will 
assure him an income of from $25 to $250 a 
week in case of total disability, for as long 
as such disability lasts; from $12.50 to $125 
a week, for partial disability, limit 26 weeks; 
and provide from $7,500 to $75,000 for his 
family, in case of his accidental death, for 
an annual premium equal to the indemnity 
which he would receive for only one weck’s 
total disability (if his occupation places him 
in the “Preferred” classification). All these 
benefits double under certain specified condi- 
tions. These are only a few of the excellent 
features of this contract. 

This policy is a contract of The 
Travelers Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Founded in 1863, The 
Travelers was the first company to 
write Accident Insurance in this 
country. Today as always it i 
the largest American accident insur- 
ance company. Only an institu- 
tion which backs promise with 
performance, which keeps faith 
with the public, could hold such an 
enviable position for so many years. 


THE TRAVELERS 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Every Insurance Agent and Broker should 
have a good accident account, not only for the 
commissions it pays, but for the desirable con- 
tacts it establishes and maintains, and he 
should have the account where it will be most 
secure from competitive attack—in The 
Travelers. 




















Reduce Your Filing Costs 


Guaranteed the best value ever offered, this rugged Art Metal 
letter file sells at less than the cost of wood. 

Our guarantee means that you can have your money back if 
you can find at the price a file that equals it in strength of 
construction and working efficiency. 

Only through quantity production, small profits and a third 
of a century’s experience in the making of steel office equip- 
ment is the sheer value of these files made possible. 

There are Art Metal branches or agents in the leading towns 
and cities all over the country. You can see and compare 
this extraordinary filing value. Or ask us to quote you prices. 


re (Maral 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 





World’s Largest Makers of Steel Office Equipment 
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Life, Automobile and General Insurance Decisions 


By Harry B. Brapsury, of the New York Bar 








Life 

Statement and application that insured 
not suffering from cancer; death of insured 
from cancer eight months after issuance of 
policy; statements in proof of death are 
prima facie evidence against beneficiary. 

In an action on a twenty-year endowment 
policy, the answer set up a breach of warranty 
in that the insured, to obtain a policy, misrepre- 
sented that he had never had asthma, cancer or 
other tumor. The proof of death showed that 
the insured had died of cancer of the liver and 
the stomach of which he had been ill for eight 
months, according to the attending physician’s 
statement included in the proof of death. In 
the insured’s application for the policy he stated 
that he never had had asthma, cancer or other 
tumor. It was held that his misstatement was 
of such a serious nature that as a matter of law, 
although not a warranty under Section 58 of the 
Insurance Law of New York, avoided the 
policy. It was also held that the statements in 
the proof of loss as to the cause of death were 
prima facie evidence in favor of the insured 
against the claimant as to the cause of death. 
Fay v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; 119 Misc. 
(hie N. Y. Supp. 

Interest on recovery under policy; be- 
gins to run from date of death. 

Under a policy of life insurance which pro- 
vides that the insurance shall not be payable 
until proof of death, it was held that interest on 
the recovery would be computed from the date 
of the death of the insured where the defense 
was that the policy had never been in force. 
New York Life Insurance Company vs. Slo- 
comb; 284 Fed. 810. 


General Rules 

Recovery of premiums when policy is void 
for any reason. 

The court had previously held that a policy 
of insurance issued by the defendant, on a boat 
owned by the plaintiff, was void, and the plain- 
tiff could not recover for a loss he had sus- 
tained, because certain warranties had been 
violated and breached by the assured. The plain- 
tiff then brought an action to recover the pre- 
miums paid on several policies, on the ground 
that they had never been in force and there was 
The 


dis- 


no consideration for the premiums paid. 
complaint was dismissed, but the court 
cussed the circumstances under which premiums 
could be recovered from insurance companies 
when policies were void for. any reason and 
said: “The circumstances under which insured 
is entitled to a return of the premium paid 
without fraud on his part may be stated gen- 
erally as follows: (1) Where the 
never attached, as where the policy has not 
been delivered, or in marine insurance, where 
the policy is made to cover a future con- 
tingency, such as a voyage to a certain port, 


risk has 


and the voyage was never commenced or under- 


taken and no risk run. (2) Where the policy 
is void for illegality, and the parties are not 
in pari delicto, as when a statute forbids the 
issuance of policies on farm property by mutual 
companies and one has been issued in violation 
r where a policy has been issued 


of the statute, « 
on lottery tickets, and the insured has violated 
no statute. (3) Where the insured has been 
induccd to take out a policy by false repre- 
sentations on the part of the insurer, and the 
(4) Where there were 
certain representations or warranties made by 
the insured, or on‘ his behalf, not in bad faith, 
but not true in fact, or there were provisions in 
the policy unknown to insured, rendering the 
policy void, which defended the insurer asserts 
to defeat a claim on the policy.’ O’Connor 
Glens Falls Ins. Co., 
197 N. Y. Supp. 5409. 


insured has rescinded. 


Transportation Co. %, 


\pp. Div. ———; 


Automobile 

Collision; contact with roadbed; car skid- 
ding and overturning on side of road. 

A policy of automobile liability insurance 
agreed to indemnify the assured for damages 
caused, among other things, by “the accidental 
collision of the automobile herein insured while 
the policy is in force, with any object, movable 
or immovable, provided, however, 
that with the 
automobile is being driven, or the sides thereof, 


contact roadbed on which said 
regarded as a collision and is not 
In the com- 


shall not be 
a risk insured against hereunder.” 
plaint in an action on the policy it was alleged 
force the 


that while said policy was in full 


assured was driving the automobile described 
in said policy from Columbus, Ind., westward 
on the cement Nashville, Ind. 


That said road at the point of the accident was 


road leading to 


width, dimensions, and con- 
at the place 


of the following 


struction, to wit: That said road 


in width 
that 


accident involved was 60 feet 


from property line to property line; 
the roadbed was constructed of cement, in the 
central portion thereof to a width of 24 feet, 
upon which vehicles travel, traveling on no 
part of said road on the outside of said cement; 
that on the north side of said roadway where 
the cement joins the earth the ground was 
level, for about 2 feet, with said cement road- 
i gradual slope downward for a dis- 


feet, the fall of said distance 


bed, then < 
tance of about 3 
heing about 1 foot, to a point level with the 
surrounding lands; that on the north of said 
road at said point was a field, which in the year 
1921 was wheat; that the land was 
cultivated up to within 5 feet of said concrete 
that 


sown in 


and up to the point where said slope stops; 
when assured had proceeded about 1 mile west 
of the city of Columbus on said road, and was 
driving at the rate of about 20 miles per hour 
along the nerth side thereof, he attempted to 
pass an automobile which was being driven in 
front of him along the center of the public high- 


2I 


way, and in doing so drove across the said road 
to the south side thereof so as to pass on the 
left side of said automobile; that as he started 
to pass said automobile he noticed a buggy 
drawn by a horse approaching along said south 
side, and, there not being sufficient room to 
pass between said horse and buggy and said 
automobile, and to prevent colliding with said 
horse and buggy and said automobile the as- 
sured turned his car sharply to the north, and 
in doing so ran the front wheels of said car 
off of said cement roadbed onto the ground out- 
side thereof and towards a signpost, standing 
about 2 feet north of said roadbed, and he 
turned said car sharply to the west and south 
to straighten up again and to prevent colliding 
with said signpost, at which time the back of 
his car skidded off said cement roadbed onto 
the ground and collided with the earth on the 
outside of said roadbed at a point about 5% 
or 6 feet north of the cement roadbed, and at 
the foot of said slope above described and in 
the south edge of the wheat field above de- 
scribed, with such force as to break the right 
rear wheel of said car, and on account of said 
collision with the earth outside of said roadbed, 
as aforesaid, which caused the breaking of said 
wheel, said car was upset and damaged. The 
court held that this was a collision with the 
roadbed within the meaning of the policy and 
that the assured could not recover, the court 
saying on this point: “The fact, as averred, 
that the car skidded off the cement part of the 
road, onto the ground which was at the point 
of union level with the cement, thereby crush- 
ing a wheel and causing the car to turn over, 
does not constitute a collision within the fair 
meaning of the insurance contract. If the 
wheat field was within 5 feet of the concrete 
roadbed, it must have been at least 13 feet 
within the highway, for the highway was 60 
feet wide, 30 feet on each side from the center. 
The car skidded so that its front end was to the 
south and its rear wheels about 5% feet off the 
roadbed. Then the front of the car must have 
been on the roadbed, and the rear on the sides 
thereof. Any other construction would make 
meaningless the words “the sides thereof,” as 
used in the policy. The accident is not covered 
by the terms of the policy.” Hoosier Mutual 
Automobile Ins. Co. v. Lanan, ——— Ind. App. 
—; 137 N. E. 626. 


Life 

Absence which is sufficient to create pre- 
sumption of death; proof; hearsay testimony. 

In an action on a life policy when the proof 
of death depends upon absence for upwards of 
seven years hearsay statements of the members 
of the family and letters written by them of 
efforts made to find the insured are admissible 
in evidence. Allen v. Protected Home Circle, 
— Kan. ———-; 212 Pac. 95. 
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PAUL L. WOOLSTON 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
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3 Cedar St. New York 








JULIAN C. HARVEY, F.A.1.A. 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING’ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.1. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSUR ANSE —Crdines, Intermediate, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
“Expert ps on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
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GEORGE B. BUCK 
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FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 

CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 


WINFIELD W. GREENE 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
and UNDERWRITER 
Specializing in Casualty Insurance 
and Workmen’s Compensation 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone, Rector 8482 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 
JAS. R. COTHRAN 
Associate 


322 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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T. C. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
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F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P, A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accewatants 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., 36 W. 44th St. 
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A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 
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Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCELAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA 














WOODWARD & FONDILLER 


Joseph H. Woodward, F. A. S. 
Richard Fondiller, 
Member of the New York Bar 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Examinat ons and Audits in all Branches of Insuraace 


43 Cedar Street, New York 











A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 
THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Life Insurance Service”’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 











L.A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South LaSalle St., Chicago 


Successors to 

















Marcus Gunn, Consulting Actuary} 
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w. B. YOUNG 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 

D. R. McClurg, Associate 


430 Peters Trust Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 




















Fxaminers and Adjusters 











Tel. Barclay 8534 
CASUALTY ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
15 Park Row New York City 
Thos. Galbo, Genl. Mgr. 

RELIABLE — INVESTIGATIONS AND ADJUST- 
MENTS BY EXPERTS — QUICK SERVICE — OUR 
REPUTATION is based on past performances—Weshow 
results. Send for booklet of references. Liability, Com- 

tion, Auto, Fire and Theft, Collision, Property 
amage, Admiralty, Subrogations, Personal Accident, 
Burglary, Plate Glass. 

















Insurance Attorney 








Tel. Rittenhouse 2289=90. 
ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENT BUREAU 
1318 Stephen Girard Bldg. Philadelphia 
Frank R. Ambler, Gen. Mgr. 


Experienced Investigators and Adjusters—Lia- 
bility, Property Damage, Collision, Auto, Fire, 
and Theft, Burglary, Plate Glass, Compensation. 

















Statisticians 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de- 


sirable. 
Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 











Health and Accident Underwriters Meet 
(Continued from page 19) 


Hl. Shomo of the American 
Casualty Company stated that in Pennsylvania 


discussed and I]. 


they are trying to make insurance a profession, 
and he explained in detail the law of that State, 
which requires all applicants for a license to 
appear before a committee after filling out a 
questionnaire. As Mr. Shomo is a member of 
the committee for his county, he was able to 
give interesting inside details, and stated that 
im his opinion the law is working out in a satis- 
factory manner, although there are some who 
disagree with him. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was opened 
hy Geo. W. Young, Jr., claim superintendent, 
Interstate Business Mens Accident Association, 
who read a paper on “Non-Cancellable Insur- 
ance,” which appears on another page of this 
Issue of Tue Spectator. He stated that the 
Most rapid and surest progress of the companies 
has been made when they are pushed and that 
they should welcome the motive power the non- 


cancellable and other disturbing factors have 
given. Much time has been wasted in searching 
for arguments against the non-cancellable pol- 
icy, but there is no such argument that will ap- 
peal to the buying public. These policies may 
be cheap for the public, but not for the com- 
panies, because they are priced on a cheap basis 
and the companies are paying on an expensive 
basis. Better change the basis to total dis- 
ability, increase the price and get an adequate 
premium. He stated also that the companies 
are creating a certain class of moral risk in the 
man who has no disability, but has acquired a 
doctor's bill. Such a man finds no provision for 
bills like these and, with the aid of the doctor, 
puts in a claim for disability for an amount 
large enough to pay the doctor's bill. Mr. 
Young regrets the tendency toward policy re- 
striction, and believes that coverage should be 
made as complete as reason permits. 

In introducing the next speaker—Thos. P. 
Nelson, Deputy Commissioner of Wisconsin— 
President Budlong said that, while probably the 
majority of the members of the conference do 
not agree with Mr. Nelson, they are all friendly 
to him. 

At the close of Mr. Nelson's address the fol- 
lowing resolutions were introduced and were 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote. The 
resolutions were reported by a committee con- 
O. Pauley, Great Northern Life; 
Grant, Business Mens Assurance, and 


sisting of C. 
W. PF. 
John Patterson, 


pointed at the meeting of the executive commit- 


Massachusetts Bonding, ap- 
tee Monday evening, at which time the pending 
legislation in Wisconsin was the chief topic 
considered. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this con- 
ference that as far as possible there should be 
uniformity of laws in the various States affect- 
ing accident and health insurance, and that this 
conference favors the extension of the uniform 
standard provision law now effective in about 
thirty States, including New York, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and that 
this cenference does not look with favor upon 
any legislation which in any way attempts to 
restrict or curtail the Standard Provisions Law 
and thereby destroy the present uniformity of 
action of the various States already existing. 
Therefore, be it further resolved that this con- 
ference is at this time opposed to the passage 
of Assembly Bill No. 253A, now pending in the 
Wisconsin Legislature for the following rea- 
sons: 

(1) The bill would destroy the uniformity 
of the Standard Provisions Law in Wisconsin, 
which was one of the pioneer States in adopting 
it 

(2) The bill would void all existing policies, 
making it necessary for the companies to repu- 
diate their contracts now in effect with policy- 
holders by eliminating all specilic indemnities, 
lifetime indemnity, double indemnity, partial 
disability, and many other features of policies 
now in force, and to the renewal of which the 
good faith of the companies is pledged. 

(3) The bill would force upon all compa- 
nies practically a uniform policy based upon a 
theory untried in practical use, with no ex- 
perience to guide in the making of rates, the 
drafting of policies, or the handling of claims 
and could result only in chaotic condition of 
the business in Wisconsin, which would be a 
loss to companies, policyholders and the general 
public. 

(4) The bill attempts to define certain of 
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MEDICAL EXECUTIVE 


Medical Director of the 
largest institution dealing 
with insurance, compensa- 
tion, and hospital adminis- 
tration desires to corre- 
spond with Insurance Com- 
panies or other Corpora- 
tions seeking the services 
of an experienced Medical 
Executive. 











Address Box 25, care 
‘THE SPECTATOR. 
the standard provisions already sufficiently 


clear, and already interpreted by the courts, and 
no one can say what the definitions mean until 
they in turn are interpreted by the courts. 

(5) The provisions of the bill are vague 
and uncertain in their meaning, making it im- 
possible to decide just what insurance is author- 
ized, and even if the objects of the bill should 
be desirable, the bill as drafted does not clearly 
set forth its objects and purposes or how they 
can be accomplished. 

(6) Any legislation affecting accident and 
health insurance or the Standard Provisions 
Law should be enacted only after fullest in- 
vestigation and discussion by all State officials 
in charge of insurance affairs, by company offi- 
cials, and all others interested. Such oppor- 
tunity has not been given, and it would not be 
fair to the interests of either policyholders or 
companies were the Legislature to undertake to 
act upon the bill under existing circumstances. 

After the report of the auditing committee 
there was another round table discussion, with 
John Patterson, Massachusetts Bonding, in the 
chair, and following this and some other items 
the meeting ended. 


R. J. Duff Visits United States 

R. J. Duff of Bombay, India, general manager 
of the New India Assurance Company, Ltd., is 
visiting the United States and was in New 
York last week. Mr. Duff has been in India 
for about four years, having begun his insur- 
ance experience in the London office of the 
He then went 
to India for that company and_ subsequently 
became identified with the New India, of which 
he has been general manager for the last 
In India the natives seldom 
carry insurance upon their dwellings in the 
country districts, although city dwellings are 
Government and municipal 
buildings are not insured, so that the fire insur- 
ance coverage in India is principally upon mer- 
stocks and upon city 


North British and Mercantile. 


eighteen months. 


often insured. 


cantile buildings and 
dwellings. 

Mr. Duff reached the United States by way 
of London, this being his first visit to America. 
He will return to India in the near future by 
way of China. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


COMMERGIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE GOMPANY 








NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY Ist, 1923 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cash in Banks....... $200,994.85 
Stocks and Bonds 

(Market Value).... 3,675,709 .00 
Mortgages... . . 1,169,950 .00 


Premium Reserve... .32,393,476 .00 
Loss Reserve. . .... 1,536,323 .00 
All other Liabilities... 358,087 .88 
Voluntary Reserve... 103,952 .08 


Accrued Interest..... 49,990 .42 Capital. .. .$1,000,000 .00 
Real Estate......... 365,000.00 Net Surplus 1,000,000 .00 
Other Admitted Assets 930,194.69 ae ae aS 
Surplus to Policyhold- 
CEA eck ntha cosa 2,000,000 .00 
$6,391,838 .96 $6,391,838 .96 


Compiled under the Laws of the State of New York and Massachusetts 
Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN J. HORACE SHALE W. VAN WINKLE 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Secretary 
All Forms of Casualty Insurance 

and Surety Bonds 
BROOKLYN OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


147 Remsen St. 128 William St. 
L. W. Reinhard, Mgr. F. E. Wilkens, Mer. 


BRON X OFFICE 
391 East 149th St. 
J. F. Sheehan, Mgr. 
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The Indianapolis Life Insurance Co, 


(MUTUAL) 
GROWING STEADILY 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





1905 $325,000.00 

1906 $1,281,909.93 

1907 $2,158,315.62 

1908 $2,344,449.12 

1909 $3,037,135.59 
1910 $3,760,237.71 

1911 $4,451,264.48 
1912 $5,756,690.86 
1913 $7,011,554.27 
1914 $8,655,788.49 
1915 $10,231,921.21 
1916 $12,021,820.06 
1917 $13,665,053.54 
1918 $15,532,346.26 


1919 $20,456,374.44 


1920 $27,006,018.90 
1921 $31,275,345.88 


1922 $35,236,427.74 


The Company is noted for its Low Initial Premiums, 
Large Annual Dividends and Clean Record. 


Operating in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Texas, Minnesota, Florida, 


and JUST ENTERING OHIO 


Managers wanted for: Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, 
Dayton, Youngstown and Akron. 


FOR AGENCY ADDRESS 


Frank P. Manly, or Joe C. Capeton 
President Sales Manager 














Americanize Your Credits 


Credit Insurance, as issued by the American Com- 
pany, is a broad service which brings to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers the following vital benefits: 


1—It reduces the credit waste. 

2—It affords an accurate basis for costs. 

3——It affords superior collection facilities. 

4—It increases efficiency. 

5—It promotes prosperity by stabilizing business. 

6—It distributes the burden of loss and affords an 
independent reserve fund over and above the 
capital employed. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company has suc- 
cessfully rendered such service for the past thirty 
years. In that time we have not only paid over 
thirteen million dollars to our policyholders, but have 
prevented countless losses as well. 


Let our local representatives tell you about our 
Policies, as well as help you with your particular 
credit problems. 


The AMERICAN CREDIT-INDEMNITY CO. 
of NEW YORK J. F. McFadden, President 


Executive Offices: 
511 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all the Principal Cities 


Credit Insurance Exclusively 








Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, lowa 





Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U, S. Government November 20th, 1920 





An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Elec- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


W. L. TAYLOR, Vice-President and General Manager 
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New York and Chicago, Thursday, March 15, 1923 








The Insuranee World and the Public 


\ 


NSURANCE is a public business. I do not 
mean that it is not best conducted as a pri- 
vate enterprise. Insurance can not be so- 
cialized without soon reducing it to a static 
state and ultimately rendering it completely 
stagnant. There is a certain efficiency inhering 
in private ownership and operation which more 
That is the 
American plan of doing business, to which 


than justifies its economic cost. 


this country stands committed by experience 
and conviction. Insurance does perform a 
public service, however, and is charged with 
a public interest. It is a basic business. It 
provides one of the great social and economic 
necessities of modern civilization. By stabiliz- 
ing credits, assuming hazards, and absorbing the 
shocks of disaster, it is a potent factor in 
creating that confidence which is the bone and 
sinew of trade. It has woven itself into the 
very fabric of business. We cannot imagine 
civilization without it. It is one of the gigantic 
girders which help to hold together our whole 
industrial and commercial structure. The in- 
tegrity of insurance as an institution, therefore, 
is a matter of vital and legitimate public con- 
cern, 

The people 
are entitled to a sound article at a fair price. 
They have the power to regulate the practice 
and processes of the business to insure such a 


Insurance is a public necessity. 


‘ An address _before the mid-year meeting of the 
national, Association of Insurance Agents at Asheville, 
‘\. C., Thursday, March 15. 


By Craris ADAMS 


product. Theoretically, such a right is in- 
herent in any people operating through their 
government, for society must of necessity con- 
trol the social and economic forces upon which 
its existence and prosperity depends. Practi- 
cally, insurance is the one basic business in 
America unprotected by constitutional guaranty 
from the absolute and unlimited control of 
forty-eight different sovereignties. Insurance is 
subject to more regulation from more sources 
than any business in the country. How far it 
is either wise or necessary to extend such 
regulation either for the good of insurance, 
or in behalf of the public interest, is in my 
judgment the most important, single question 


which confronts the business of to-day. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL A FAILURE 
The railroads afford a glaring example of 
paralyizing influence of 
Our transportation sys- 


the withering and 
bureaucratic control. 
tem was once the wonder of the modern world. 
It had attained an efficiency and rendered a 
standard of service not only unequalled, but 
undreamed of anywhere else on earth. In the 
pride of their strength, however, the railroads 
defied the Olympian decrees of public opinion 
and were fettered with State control in punish- 
ment. Politics was substituted for economics. 
Rates and wages were scaled to public demand 
and graduated to popular approval. Gradually, 
but surely, bureaucracy sapped the strength out 
of our transportation system until it broke un- 
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der the strain of the war emergency. To-day 
it is a tottering giant, a Samson shorn of its 
strength, unable to serve itself profitably and 
the public properly. Exceptions there may be, 
but it is the general rule among the public 
utilities of America that their prosperity varies 
in inverse proportion to the degree of public 
control to which they are subjected. Certain it 
is that whatever its political justification or 
necessity, governmental regulation has been an 
economic failure in the United States. 

I am not attacking the proper and neces- 
sary regulation of insurance. The peculiarities 
of the business seem to demand it. The only 
alternative is a reversion to the abuses and 
excesses of the wild cat days, which is un- 
thinkable. Laws which require proper reserves, 
prevent rebates and discrimination, demand just 
policy provisions, maintain agency standards, 
forbid practices, safeguard trust 
funds, all these and many others are necessary 
and salutary, progressive and _ constructive. 
They are the pure-food laws of insurance, to 
which the public is entitled. They are no less 
a protection to the legitimate producers and 
distributers of insurance than to those they 
Many of them could be strengthened to 
the advantage of everyone. No real insurance 
company will object to any law which helps 
maintain the highest standards of the business. 
No real insurance agent will object to any law 
which will help to elevate the level of his 
Furthermore, the well ordered, in 


unethical 


serve. 


profession. 








telligently conducted, progressively inclined de- 
partment is a blessing to the business. There 
are no better friends of insurance than many 
of the Commissioners of America. 

INTERFERENCE 


INSURANCE Supyect To LEGAL 


There is a proper medium, however, if not 
a happy one in the regulation of insurance. The 
tendency to burden the business with over 
regulation seems to grow with every year. The 
measures proposed are multitudinous as_ the 
sands of the seashore. They range from the 
sound and constructive to the idiotic and vicious. 
In nineteen twenty-one two thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-five bills affecting 
were introduced in the various legislatures of 
America and all the legislatures were not in 
session. These bills were good, bad and in- 
different in themselves, but most of them were 
With few exceptions they 
No busi- 
bad- 


insurance 


wholly unnecessary. 
all dealt with taxation or regulation. 
ness on earth is harried and harassed, 
gered and burdened with so much legislation 
threatened and enacted as insurance. Combat- 
ing foolish and vicious enactments in the legis- 
lature and adjusting the business to the pro- 
visions of new laws after they are passed, costs 
insurance more directly in money and indirectly 
in time and energy than can ever be calculated. 
Much legislation deals with taxation. Bills 
granting arbitrary and discretionary powers to 
the Commissioner, directing not only the char- 
acter, but the geography of investments, re- 
quiring policies to be valued or non-valued, ad 
infinitum, ad absurdum, flow into the legisla- 
tive hoppers in a never-ending stream. Some 
of our most conservative commonwealths have 
gone into the compensation business themselves, 
some have even made it a State monopoly, 
others carry their own fire risk, most of them 
discriminate in favor of mutuals and recipro- 
cals, practically all of them add new burdens 
constantly. Where is the end to be? The ex- 
cessive taxation and over regulation of insur- 
ance constitutes a charge upon the business, 
which is a greater real burden and one less 
easily justified than the acquisition cost about 
which there is so much controversy. 

There are some rights the companies are 
entitled to retain even from the commissioners. 
Personally, I do not believe that any govern- 
mental agency has the moral, political or eco- 
nomic right to limit the profits of any business 
unless it is willing to guarantee them. There 
may be some justification for it where govern- 
ment is dealing with monopoly, but there is no 
monopoly in insurance. It may be that the re- 
duction of unreasonable rates after hearing and 
subject to court review is necessary, though | 
doubt it. That is now largely an academic 
question, but it is based on the assumption that 
competition no longer exists in the quoting 
of rates, which is a premise only partially true 
and always potentially false. I know, how- 
ever, that State rate making would strike at 
the very heart of insurance as a private in- 
havoc it 


stitution. It would work the same 
has with the railroads. Wherever prices are 
fixed by government bureaus over the door 


THE SPECTATOR 
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the inscription reads “abandon hope all ye who 
enter here.” Once get the virus of politics in 
the rate making function of insurance and it 
will spread through every vein and artery of 
the body. Grant the State that right and one 
political commissioner in New York State in 
one term could drive half the companies in 
the United States out of business or into bank- 
ruptcy. Department regulation of expense items 
and acquisition costs is almost as dangerous. 
The always 
downward. 
distribution above which it is extrava- 


tendency of such regulation is 
There is an economic point in the 
cost of 
gant to go, but below which it is no economy 
to cut. 
tee has 
cents of every dollar we spend for the product 


A congressional investigating commit- 
found that distribution costs forty-nine 
of farm and factory. On this basis the cost 
of doing business in insurance averages well 
with other the natural 
operation of the fundamental economic laws of 


pursuits. At least, 
business are more nearly apt to approximate 
the economic point than arbitrary rules of a 
political agency. 


ProsLEM SOLUTIONS 


Below a certain point every cut in the expense 
ratio will be doubled in the loss column. Presi- 
dent Kingsley, of the New York Life, recently 
said that one of the real problems of insurance 
was to attract young men of promise to the 
home offices of companies to learn the business 
at the limited salaries they were able to offer. 
He said if the present parsimonious policy were 
pursued he did not know where insurance would 
turn for well trained big caliber men of whom 
to make the executives of the future. Further- 
more, every cut in acquisition costs beyond a 
certain point will cost twice as much as is saved 
not only in quantity but quality of production, 
and above all in service to the insurance pub- 
lic itself. 
this problem. It is a great pity that it took 
the flanks to 
them to action, but they have acted. 
The plan 


The casualty companies are solving 


official spurs upon their move 
Their 
action avoided impending regulation. 
adopted may be imperfect and experience may 
reveal the need for amendment, but the point 
is, insurance itself the problem and 
obviated the necessity of State control. 


The fire companies should follow suit. If 


solved 


they cannot arrive at reasonable terms of agree- 
ment, they may have unreasonable terms im- 
posed upon them. I know the solution is not 
I know something of the clash of in- 
know 


simple. 
terests and conflict of ideas involved.  ] 
that concessions will cost something and com- 
promise involves sacrifices not always equal. 
It is a time for statesmanship in insurance, 
If the lion is called in to settle the 
to divide 


however. 
controversy there will be little lef 
but the shell. If not 
Gordian knot, the 
The question of 


insurance can untie its 


department sword will 


sever it. self-determination 
is involved. If insurance is capable of govern- 
ing itself, now is the time to demonstrate it. 

The institution of insurance is fundamentally 
It cannot be successfully attacked if 


What it needs most 


sound. 
it is properly defended. 
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is explaining. The people believe in the prin. 
ciple, but they do not understand its practice 
This service it is peculiarly the opportunity and 
the duty of the agent to perform. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE AGENT 


The 
the company and the public. He enjoys the 
confidence ef the community, which insures him 
a hearing, and he knows the details of the bys. 


agent is the point of contact between 


ness. He represents the interests and under. 


stands the problems of both. To his clients he 
is insurance personified. It is literally true 
that the agent has insured America. The com. 
panies have no greater asset than his person. 
ality, his individuality, his influence in the com. 
munity. He is not only the agent of his com. 
pany, he is the missionary of insurance. He 
should sell his customers not merely a policy 
contract, but the institution itself. He cay 
be a mighty force, perhaps the greatest factor 
in making insurance popular. Of course, he 
cannot wage the battle alone. 
must provide the ammunition. 


His company 
It must perform 
It must 
live up to the gospel of sound insurance which 


his promises and justify his faith. 


it asks him to proclaim. 

The interests of the company and the agent 
are inseparable, if not identical. Neither can 
prosper permanently at the of the 
Neither can long take out of the pre- 


expense 
other. 
mium more than he puts into insurance. Neither 
can afford to have rates higher than the lowest 
practical level. Above all there must be loyalty 
and co-operation between company and agent, 
The general prosperity of insurance is more 
important to both in dollars and cents than any 
specific scale of commissions or any particular 


risk. Together they should convince the pub- 
lic that insurance is sound and will serve the 


public better without fetters than in chains. 

There has been much idle argument about 
whether insurance is a profession. It is, if 
you make it one. A profession supposes that 
you are steeped in the principles and expert in 
the practice of your business. It assumes that 
you perform a service which cannot be wholly 
commercialized. It means you are interested in 
the thing itself beyond the returns it brings 


you. It implies that the interests of your clients 


come first and your own afterward. I know 
agents who practice insurance as a_ profession. 
Your president is one of them. They are 


the men who can popularize insurance and estab- 
lish it in the public confidence. The real agent 
is not a mere salesman. His is a constructive 
part of the business. He puts his own knowl 
edge and service into the article he sells. He 
creates the market he supplies by selling the 
idea first, and then the article. He opens new 
fields and makes insuranée take root where it 
erew before. He his com- 
munity to high standards of quality and thus 
supplants cheap imitations with real insurance. 


never educates 


He keeps his customers satisfied and builds a 
lasting reputation not only for his own com- 
pany, but the great institution of insurance it- 
He is one of the greatest assets of the 
He constitutes the hope of the future 


self, 


business. 
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The Origin and Early History of Suretyship 


By Jarvis W. Mason 


Vice-President, The American Surety Company, New York 


Like most things in current use among men, 
the origin of suretyship is lost in the dawn of 
history. It may well be that in the days of the 
primeval tribe, when the leader was about to 
anal vengeance upon one who had committed 
a depredation, some other member guaranteed 
the future actions of the culprit provided the 
chief would pardon the offender this time. 

It is certain that when the tribe had become 
merged into the clan or family, and the chief 
called himself not only chief, but father, mem- 
hers of the clan did become bound for each 
other’s good behavior. 

Historically, suretyship is probably older 
than either banking or insurance. For, in the 
days when Sargon ruled the cities of Assur 
aad Sumar, many centuries before the days of 
Abraham, we find definite records of suretyship, 
while banking can probably be only traced back 
to the banks of Venice, and I doubt if insur- 
ance, as we know it, is as much as five hun- 
dred years old. When the library of Sargon 
was discovered and translated—I think some- 
time in the nineties of the last century—two or 
three instances of suretyship were described. 

HistortcAt IeXAMPLES 


Another interesting instance, which illus- 
trates that men went to war in those days and 
were also drafted, just as they were selected 
in this country a few years since, is established 
by another surety bond which has been pre- 
served. A certain farmer, living in the suburbs 
of Assur, being required to go upon the king’s 
way, that is to say, to enlist as a soldier, de- 
sired that his farm be tilled in his absence and 
maintained in good condition so that upon his 
return he should find it as serviceable as it was 
when he left. The farmer, therefore, entered 
into a contract with another farmer to till and 
care for the farm providing specifically what 
should be done, and took from him a bord with 
a merchant in the City of Assur as surety 
thereon, guaranteeing the performance of this 
contract. This illustrates the fact that there 
was a very complete organiation of the State 
and that the citizen owed his debt of personal 
service to the State then, just as he does now. 
Some centuries later, when Thotmes ITI was 
the Pharaoh in Egypt and Joseph was Prime 
Minister, Joseph's brethren, with the exception 
of Benjamin, visited him and they knew him 
not. They sought from him for the 
famine was great and Joseph's foresight had 
enabled him to accumulate stores of food. 


help 


Abstract of a 


‘ t address before the Insurance 
Society of Ne 


recent 


\ ork, 


Joseph declined help unless they would bring 
their brother, Benjamin, and leave him with 
Joseph as surety that they and their father 
would return to the land of Egypt. Upon the 
return of the brethren to Isaac, Simeon bound 
himself as surety to Isaac that no harm should 
come to Benjamin if he should be permitted to 
accompany them to Egypt. On the faith of this 
suretyship Isaac permitted Benjamin to go to 
I:gypt and Benjamin was retained by Joseph 
as hostage for a time. 

Solomon, who reigned in Israel some six or 
seven hundred years later, found time, in the 
intervals not occupied either with his royal 
duties or his royal wives to write much of 
Among his proverbs we find, “He 
that is surety for another shall smart for it” 


wisdom. 


and many other proverbs relating to suretyship 
in Israel. At that date suretyship was a matter 
of common occurrence and in the opinion of the 
king, the people needed to be warned against 
its dangers. 
SurEtTYSHIP [sTABLISHED 
At about the same period, when the Greeks 
were still ruled by kings, suretyship was well 
established. Damon, a nobleman of high rank, 
having incurred the displeasure of the king was 
sentenced to be executed. He desired to visit 
his wife and to settle his affairs before he died. 
llis bosom friend, Pythias, became surety to 
the king that Damon, if permitted to go home 
to take leave of his wife, would return for 
for, after 
Damon did 


execution. The sequel is known 


overcoming countless difficulties, 
return at the very moment when Pythias was 
executed in his stead. The king, 
this friendship re- 


voked the sentence of death and asked to be 


about to be 
impressed by remarkable 
accepted by these two friends as the third. 

In Roman history, from the days of the kings 
to the fall of Constantinople, suretyship, parti- 
ularly in the form of hostages, was common; 
Rome taking such hostages and the countries 
involved in con- 
I think it was the 
elder Cato who furnished a remarkable example 


with which Rome was then 


flict taking such hostages. 
of this in Roman history. Having been cap- 
tured by the Carthaginians, he was sent back 
to Rome by them to demand terms from the 
Romans, first being placed under obligation, if 
the Roman senate did not accept the terms to 
return. He advised the senate, in an eloquent 
speech, not to accept the terms; they acted 
accordingly, and Cato returned to Carthage with 
the message from the Roman senate. If my 
he was executed with 


recollection is correct, 


torture by the Carthaginians in the manner 
with which he_ had threatened if the 
Roman answer should be unfavorable. 


been 
During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, surety- 
ship was so well understood that Shakespeare, 
in writing his “Merchant of Venice,’ caused 
the plot to revolve around the bond of surety- 
ship furnished to Shylock by Antonio for the 
repayment of a loan made to his friend Bas- 
sanio. It may be interesting to note here that 
one of the most conclusive arguments against 
the theory that Bacon was the author of this 
play is that the best lawyer of his day would 
hardly have made the plot depend upon such 
a false legal proposition as that of Shylock, 
who being entitled to one pound of Christian 
flesh, must take that flesh without shedding one 
drop of Christian blood, even though it were a 
physical impossibility to take the flesh without 
shedding blood. 


CoMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Prior to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, suretyship was conducted as a matter of 
personal accommodation and the sureties were, 
individuals who 
usually became bound for the performance of 


in every recorded instance, 


some obligation by a friend. As a rule, they 
were not compensated for the service rendered; 
and they frequently found, to their dismay, that 
they were made to “smart for it,’ regardless 
of the fact that the principal was a friend in- 
The first reference to cor- 
porate suretyship to which my attention has 
been called, appeared in the London Daily Post 
in the year 1820, from which I quote: 
“Whereas, notwithstanding the many excel- 
lent laws now in force for punishing hired ser- 
vants for robbing their masters or mistresses, 
yet noblemen as well as commoners are daily 


stead of a stranger. 


sufferers; and seldom a session but great num- 
bers are convicted, to the utter ruin of many 
families, as also a scandal to the Christian re- 
ligion. This is to give notice that at the request 
of several housekeepers, books will be opened 
next Saturday at the Devil Tavern, Charing 
Cross, at ten o’clock, wherein any person may 
subscribe, paying 6 pence for a share called a 
£1000 stock; no more shares than 3000 and 
the call for stock not to exceed 10s. the first 
year by quarterly payments. 
insure to all masters and mistresses whatever 
loss they shall theft 
servant that is ticketed and registered in this 


This society will 


sustain by from any 
society.” 

It would appear, therefore, that at that time 
Englishmen had in mind suretyship as a busi- 
ness, although it was not until 1840 that a com- 
pany, known as The Guaranty Society of Lon- 
don, was organized for the purpose of writing 
fidelity insurance. The demand for such bonds 
in England did not increase rapidly; corporate 
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suretyship grew slowly, and while, at the pres- 
ent time, there are more than seventy companies 
engaged in that business, even now suretyship, 
as a rule, is a relatively small side line and is 
undertaken by companies whose chief business 
it is to write other lines of insurance, and, un- 
til some twenty years ago, it was almost ex- 
clusively confined to fidelity suretyship. Even 
within the last twenty years it has extended 
very slowly to other classes of suretyship, and 
to-day, the largest companies engaged in this 
business in England write a relatively small 
amount in annual premiums compared to those 
written by the larger companies in this coun- 
try. Corporate surety bonds are executed in 
Germany, and in the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Switzerland, in Japan, and in almost 
all parts of the British Empire, but nowhere 
has the business been developed to the extent 
that it has in the United States and Canada. 

In the history of suretyship, two things pre- 
sent themselves prominently. First, that in the 
beginning the business was confined almost en- 
tirely to fidelity insurance, the other classes of 
suretyship not being deemed of much impor- 
tance. And second, that there is a very high 
mortality among the companies that undertake 
the business. 

In 1898 there were engaged in the business of 
suretyship fourteen companies, having an aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of $12,637,357. Of 
these six have retired, representing a capital 
and surplus, in the beginning, of $2,417,340, 
and only eight of these original companies are 
still engaged in the surety business, these eight 
having in 1898 a capital and surplus aggregating 
$10,220,017. 

Since 1898 fifty-seven companies have entered 
the business. At the time of their entry their 
aggregate capital and surplus was $38,656,167. 

There are now engaged in this field thirty- 
five companies, whose capital and surplus at the 
time of entry was $36,967,157, their present 
aggregate capital and surplus being $08,972,- 
738. This increase, however, does not repre- 
sent earnings, by any means. A large amount 
of the increased capital has been contributed by 
the shareholders, or earned in other lines of in- 
surance. 

It must be apparent that the companies which 
have survived after due trial, must have suc- 
ceeded because of wise and careful underwriting 
under the direction of competent executives, and 
any company which is to be successful must 
employ competent underwriters so that at no 
time will it be left in the hands of inexperienced 
men. It must also be provided with capable 
executives. 


Accident Rate Increases 

The number of accidents occuring through- 
out the United States last year was well over 
11,000,000. Automobiles caused about 12,000 
deaths, while in 1921 there were 10605 more 
deaths from this source than in 1920. In 1922 
there were 1273 deaths at railroad grade cross- 
ings, and 3977 persons were injured at such 
places. Figures like these show the need for 
accident insurance. 
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British Workmen’s Compensation 


(l‘rom Our London Correspondent) 


There was issued at the end of last month a 
home office report giving statistics of compensa- 
tion and of proceedings under the Workmens 
Compensation Act, 1906, and the Employers 
Liability Act, 1880, during the year 192I—and, 
although the publication is perhaps a little late 
in making its appearance, the exhaustive statis- 
tical summaries and tables it contains render it 
of very considerable interest and importance. 

Two collections of statistics are given, 
namely : 

I. Statistics as to compensation paid during 
1921 under the Workmens Compensation Act, 


1906—including payments under the Work- 
mens Compensation (War Addition) Acts, 


1917 and 191g—in the seven great groups of in- 
dustries in which returns are called for from 
2 of the Act, viz.: 
actories, docks, con- 


employefs under Section 
Mines, quarries, railways, 
structional work and shipping. 

2. General statistics for I192I in regard to 
the administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906, together with particulars 
relating to the Employers Liability Act, 1880. 


I 
f 


STATISTICS OF COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN 
INDUSTRIES 

In the seven groups of industries referred to, 
returns were received in respect of 146,946 em- 
ployers—of whom 120,846 were included in the 
collective returns supplied by Employers Mutual 
Indemnity Associations and Insurance Com- 
panies on behalf of the employers belonging to 
or insured by them. These collective returns 
accounted for 70.2 per cent of the fatal cases, 
and 69.3 per cent of the compensation in such 
cases, and 72.4 per cent of the disablement cases, 
and 75.2 per cent of the compensation in such 


cases in the seven industries. Of the total 
amount of compensation paid (£5,509,393), 
£ 2,480,005, or 45 per cent, was paid by mutual 
indemnity associations; £1,632,405, or 30 per 
cent, by insurance companies; and E 1,306,085, 
or 25 per cent, by uninsured employers, From 
26,100 employers separate returns were received, 
of which 23,810 were “nil” returns—that is, 
to the effect that there had been no cases of 
payment of compensation under the act, 

The aggregate number of persons coming 
within the provisions of the act employed in the 
seven industries was, for the last three years 
for which figures are now available: 


EQUGQ) case tices. cree ieiietasieieie eae 8,350,183 
BOSD™ Gesccia ie cm ssady xeconaiare nanos 8,348,150 
EQ 2Di ereiaya infer etsicerevoy aloe eter sioereap aie 7:315,806 


In 1914 it Was 7,057,111; and, it is pointed out 
that the figure which the employer is asked to 
give is the average number employed through- 
out the year. 

The total number of cases in which compensa- 
tion was paid and the total amount of com- 
pensation over the same three-year period are 
as shown below: 


NUMBER OF CASES 


Year Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
ROU? (sccsen a tereasete 3,203 365,176 368,469 
LQ2O*. eins seers 3531 381,986 — 385,517 
TOOT: cnciesavasavetarsvohoress 2,385 283,361 285,746 
PAYMENTS FOR COMPENSATION 
Year Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
WONG ies cate cnet sveaiete 687,477 3,920,246 4,616,723 
LOGO Naa cee teens 755,057 5,222,352 5,978,000 
BOQ sie evcters tre ocr es ere 518,064 4,091,331 5,509,305 


Comment is made on the fact that the de- 
crease in 1921 in the total amount of compensa- 
tion paid in non-fatal cases is by no means 
commensurate with the drop in the number of 
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cases—the number of non-fatal cases 


by 
cent only. 

The annual charge for compensation, taking 
seven industries together, is shown to aver- 
age 158. Id. per person for 1921 and 148. 4d. for 
1920. A classification according to industry 
supplies some interesting comparisons, as will 


the 


be seen below: 


Cuarce Per Person EMPLoyep 


1Q21 1920 
Industry s. d. s. d. 
Shipping ..-..---+++eee ees 15:6 16:6 
BactOLieS «220+ 2 eeeeee ne 9:5 9:3 
DieiclaGh ols cie cislstjere eetrcissans 3331 20:5 
ME cc ians 0 seed sxsnseoes 40:90 3733 
Quarries ....-----eeeeeeee 20 :9 19:0 
Constructional work ...... 15:6 13:5 
Railways) ...00a0csenne < 11:4 11:8 


In the coal mining industry, it is remarked, 
the charge arising under the act works out at 
about 3s. 2d. per ton of coal raised (as com- 
pared with 2s. 4d. in 1920, and Is. 8d. in IQIQ) ; 
and taking £ 159,933,000 as the amount paid for 
wages in the industry—the figure supplied by 
the Mines Department—it would appear that 3s. 
3d. of compensation is paid per £1 of wages. 
As regards railways, the information obtained 
from one large company indicates that the 
amount of compensation paid per £ of wages 
would be about 1d.; and as regards shipping, it 
would appear that the amount of compensation 
paid per ton of shipping is 2s. 3d. 

Of the 283,361 disablement cases mentioned 
above (which included 41,960 continued from 
1920) 240,446 were terminated during the year, 
leaving 42,915 outstanding—of which 
17,461 had lasted one year or more, including 
1974 cases (mostly in the mining industry) 
which had lasted ten years or over. The lump 
sum settlements effected either at once or after 
a period during which a weekly payment was 
made, numbered 17,864. 

Considerable information is given concerning 
the various industrial diseases included under 
the Workmens Compensation Act. In the seven 
industries, compensation was paid in fourteen 
fatal cases (twelve being cases of lead poison- 
ing, one of anthrax and one of beat knee) to 
the amount of £3101, and in 9276 disablement 
cases to the amount of £417,079. “Continued 
cases” numbered 5087, or 52.8 per cent of the 
total (whereas, in the case of accidents the 
proportion was only 13.3 per cent), and they 
accounted for £285,100, or over 68 per cent 
of the total disablement compensation paid for 
industrial diseases. Chiefly due to miners’ 
nystagmus, beat hand and beat knee, the bulk 
of the cases of industrial diseases occurred in 
the mining industry. 


cases 


GENERAL Statistics oF ADMINISTRATION OF 
Acts 

Under the Workmens Compensation Act, 
5232 cases were taken into court in 1921, many 
of these being applications for dealing with 
allowances already granted, and many were set- 
tled out of court or otherwise disposed of. 
The total number of original claims for com- 
pensation finally settled with the cognizance of 


the courts was, consequently, only 3110—the 


falling 
»=.8 per cent, but the compensation by 4.4 per 
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decision in 2418 cases, or 78 per cent being in 
favor of the applicant. In 24,311 cases memo- 
randa of agreements and informal arbitrations 
were registered in the courts. number 
of cases under the Workmens Compensation 
Acts in Great Britain carried to the Courts of 
Appeal was 69, or 2.6 per cent of the cases 
decided in the courts below; and there were six 
appeals to the House of Lords. 

Under the Employers Liability Act, 
only 


The 


1880, 
27 cases were brought into court in the 
whole of the United Kingdom—the remedy un- 
der this act tending increasingly to fall into 
disuse. 

Since the beginning of the war, it is pointed 
out, there has been a marked decrease 1n litiga- 
tion, the number of arbitrations, which in I914 
was 9746, having fallen by 1921 to 5232. 


What Electricity May Do 

One of the most interesting electrical fires 
that has come to our attention happened when 
a number of disconnecting switches connected 
to the station auxiliary buses in a large electric 
power plant were being opened. In so doing, 
an operator by mistake opened a disconnecting 
switch in a circuit which was connected to the 
13,000-volt main buses. The arc spread out to 
the reinforcing bars in the concrete cell struc- 
ture around the switchs and the current flowed 
through the reinforcing rods to the ground. 
The heavy, high-voltage current in the reinforc- 
ing rods caused arcs between rods embedded in 
the concrete cell structure at several points. 
The concrete was blown away from the rods 
at these points and the arc then jumped from 
the rods to the tanks of two phases of a 2000- 
ampere, 15,000-volt, oil-type switch controlling 
a 30,000-kva turbo generator. Each phase of 
the switch was in a separate concrete cell. 

The noise caused by the short circuits and 
the action of the switchboard instruments called 
the attention of the operators to the trouble, 
and within a few seconds, as soon as they de- 
cided that the trouble would not clear itself, 
they opened all generator and feeder switches 
bus in 

were 


breakers .connected to the 
which The 
extinguished in about twenty seconds after the 
120,000 


or circuit 


there was trouble. arcs 


beginning of the trouble. There was 
kva of generator capacity connected to these 
buses. 

The arcs blew off some of the wood frame 
asbestos doors in front of the compartments, 
and set the frames of these doors and also 
the frames of doors on the compartments across 
the aisle on fire. These frames burned slowly 
after the arcs were extinguished, but the fire 
was easily extinguished by the use of three 
chemical extinguishers. The oil in the switch 
tanks was not ignited. 

The whole fire was handled with exceptional 
efficiency and skill and the station was back in 
service, with all lines being served, about thir- 
teen minutes after the trouble began. 

The principal point of interest was the effect 
of the reinforcing bars in the concrete cell 
structures. Undoubtedly the presence of the 
bars caused the spread of the trouble from the 
The 


disconnecting switch to the oil switch. 
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ANNEXES PERPLEXING 
James L. Case Wants 
Agents’ Opinions 


REPORT AT ASHEVILLE 


President 


National Association of Insurance Agents 
Active in Several Fields During 
Past Six Months 
The report of President James L. Case of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents 
made to the mid-year meeting at Asheville, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1923, is given in full 

below: 


In presenting to a gathering such as this a 
brief summary of some of the outstanding 
events that have taken place during recent 
months, one is deeply impressed by the im- 
portance of the place that “American insurance” 
occupies in the general business affairs of the 
day. dy 

Before the adjournment of our Hot Springs 
convention last October, certain conditions were 
being created that were destined to command 
the attentton of every member of this associa- 
tion during succeeding weeks and months. 


ACQUISITION Costs AND EXPENSES 

At the request of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Stoddard, of the State of New York, 
your conference committee was invited last 
October, by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, to attend a special 
conference that had been called for the pur- 
pose of considering ways and means to reduce, 
if possible, acquisition costs and field super- 
vision, and other expenses entering into cas- 
ualty, surety, and plate glass insurance rates. 

The invitation was accepted and for three 
weeks or more, daily sessions were held, some 
of which extended far into the night. A re- 
port of the results accomplished by this con- 
ference will be presented to you by Thomas C. 
Moffat, who, as a member of our committee, 
and at a real sacrifice of personal interests, 
attended every session in which we were per- 
mitted to sit. 

Your executive committee met during the 
entire week of December 2 for the purpose of 
carrying out the special instructions given at 
Hot Springs. While discussing the possibilities 
of a survey, this subject was considered by the 
Insurance Commissioners and referred by them 
to a special committee for consideration and 
study, with instructions that a report should 
be presented at their next meeting. 

UNDERWRITERS’ ANNEXES 

While the executive committee was studying 
and discussing the general subject of “Under- 
writers’ Annexes and Multiple Agencies,” the 
Commissioners also gave special attention to 
the same. 

While there may be a divided opinion as to 

(Continued on next page) 


heavy circuit carried by the bars and the poor 
connection between bars caused arcs and in- 
tense heat at many points, resulting in the con- 
crete being blown violently away, exposing the 
rods at a number of places. The reinforcing 
bars produced the effect of a steel cell structure, 
as the concrete encasing the bars affords only 
slight insulation when voltages of 13,000 volts 
If the cell structure had been 
built without brick, the 
damage would have been much less. The loss 


is estimated to be from $4000 to $5000. 


are in question. 
reinforcing, or of 





a fair and just solution of this problem, there 
seems, however, to be an almost unanimous 
sentiment that “Underwriters’ Annexes” are a 
detriment to the best interests of the business, 
but no one, as yet, has been wise enough to 
provide a remedy that is satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. An opportunity will be given 
to you to express your opinions on this im- 
portant subject, for the problem is one of the 
most vital and perplexing of the hour. The 
rapid increase in the number of “underwriters” 
from twelve in 1917, to more than one hundred 
and fifty, to-day, in a period of little more 
than five years, has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of thousands of new agents throughout 
the country. 

Certain companies favor the continuance of 
“annexes” because they claim that they pro- 
vide a greater spread for their business. Other 
companies, who would gladly abolish them, 
say that they must maintain them if they are 
to meet competition. Whatever justification 
there may be for a continuance of the prac- 
tice, the undisputed fact demains that thou- 
sands of agents are being, and have been, ap- 
pointed to care for this class of business, many 
of whom are unfitted by experience or training 
so to act and necessarily the cost of doing 
business is thereby greatly increased. 

Your conference committee also 
this subject, at a special conference with the 
conference committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The company repre- 
_sentatives were equally as desirous of finding 
a solution as were the members of your com- 
mittee, and as a result of a most thoughtful 
and earnest consideration of several hours, it 
was voted to refer the matter to a smaller 
committee of six, consisting of three members 
from each committee, with instructions to re- 
port back to the joint committees as soon as 
possible. 


discussed 


BETTER QUALIFIED AGENTS 

The National Association has repeatedly 
affirmed its belief that there should be fewer 
but better agents and it has consistently urged 
State associations to cause to be prepared, and 
presented to State legislatures for adoption, 
proper qualification laws. 

The Model Bill, which was adopted by our 
Los Angeles convention in 1921, was approved 
with slight modifications by the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ convention at its December meeting. 

It should be exceedingly gratifying to us all 
to know that our efforts to secure “better 
now have the official endorsement of 
companies and commissioners, and in 
so far as the several State legislatures 
proper qualification laws, we may claim the 
support, approval, and endorsement of the pub- 


agents,” 
both the 


pass 


lic at large. 

CONFERENCE AND CO-OPERATION 

For years the National Association has con- 
stantly preached the doctrine of conference 
and co-operation and since our last meeting 
the principle has been put into practice almost 
continuously. Your have found 
pany officials ready and willing to confer with 
them upen any subject. Such a coi 
most gratifying and it well for the 
future interests of us both. 

The American insurance business 
that the closest and most sympathetic relations 
shall exist between the companies and_ the 
ngents, and only through such a 
can the insuring public be assured of that de- 
pendable service which it has a right to expect, 
to demand. 


officers com- 


wlition 1S 


argues 


demands 
r lationship 


as well as 
OWNERSHIP OF EXPIRATIONS 

Since we last met, the Fidelity and Deposit 

Company of Baltimore, the Ocean Accident 

and Guarantee Corporation, the New York In- 

demnity Company and the Travelers Insurance 

Company have expressed in writing, over the 
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signature of an executive officer, their endorse- 
ment of the principle of ‘ownership of ex- 
pirations” as defined by our association, so that 
now twenty-nine casualty and surety com- 
panies have officially agreed to recognize this 
important principle for which we, as an asso- 
ciation, have stood for nearly a quarter of a 
century. There are other companies now con- 
sidering a similar action and it is to be hoped 
that they will have come to an affirmative 
decision prior to our annual meeting of 1923. 

When companies and agents agree that “if 
a thing is right, they are for it, and if it is 
wrong, they are both against it,” the insurance 
business, as a whole, will have taken a long 
step forward. Good companies insist upon 
having good agents, and good agents have no 
place in their offices for bad companies. Many 
of our problems are identical and we should 
therefore at all times unitedly strive to im- 
prove and better existing conditions 

Pusiic RELATIONS 

Consistent endeavors have been made to se- 
cure a better educated public in all matters 
pertaining to insurance and to this end, repre- 
sentatives of State associations and local boards 
throughout the country have availed them- 
selves of every opportunity to address Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis and Lyons 
Clubs and similar organizations, on insurance 
subjects. Agents giving dependable service, 
have often demonstrated that they are willing 
to sacrifice large commissions, provided their 
insured will install safety devices and fire pro- 
tection appliances in their property. Many a 
set of plans has been altered or revised at the 
suggestion of local agents in order that “im- 
proved constructions’ might be substituted, 
thereby causing a substantial reduction in the 
insurance rate. In the long run, instead of los- 
ing commissions and profits, such agents have 
benefited themselves, for the public will “play 
fair” if given a “square deal.” For many years 
this association has helped the public to im- 
prove conditions, and I, for one, am confident 
that the great mass of our people can always 
be depended upon to uphold and defend the 
ideals, laws, and traditions, which for one hun- 
dred and fifty years have made the nation what 
it is and which have also aided the American 
insurance business to attain its present posi- 
tion of power and influence. 


1 
] 


BANK AGENCIES 


The National Association is frequently re- 
quested to define its declarations against the 
further extensions of banks and banking in- 
stitutions as insurance agents. In my opinion, 
all finance corporations, building and loan asso- 
and in fact all financial institutions 
possessing coercive influence, including em- 
ployees thereof, should be placed in the same 
classification with banks and banking institu- 
tions. J maintain that the further extension of 
such institutions as insurance agents is wrong 
i theory and worse in practice. We are told 
by certain companies that they cannot secure 
efficient agents in small towns, but I cannot be- 
lieve that such a statement is true. Some of 
our best qualified members reside in or adjacent 
to just such places. Let us consider the subject 
but at the same time let us be fair and just 
to all interests concerned and may our purpose 
be solely animated by a desire to secure such 
results as will be for the best interests of the 
\merican insurance business as a whole. 


clations, 


LOYALTY 

It is both legitimate and commendable for a 
local insurance agent to ‘strive to retain, year 
in and year out, as many of his customers as 
is possible, and if he expects those whom he 
serves to be loyal to him, as a reward for 
dependable service rendered, it would naturally 
assume that he in turn 
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seem reasonable to 


Thursday 


should be loyal to those companies wh | 
faithfully served his interest. me 
We are told by those who ought to know 
that what is needed in America, more 
anything else, is a general application of " 
Golden Rule, for, “To do unto othe = 
would have them do unto us,” should not | 
merely an ideal, but the sentiment should a 
practiced every day. : 


TS as we 


EFFICIENCY 

I believe that it is the honest desire and 
purpose of your executive officers to so pes 
the affairs of this great organization, that real 
efficiency may dominate all their relations with 
the members, the companies, and the public at 
large. To this end much thought and study se 
constantly being given; new plans and new 
methods are being substituted for poorer pi 
"ficiency, is the aim and purpose of the sg 
State associations are selling this idea to local 
boards and local boards, in turn, are passing it 
on to the individual local agents. * 

If we, as associations, State, national and 
local, will “practice what we preach,” results 
are sure to follow. , 

Therefore, in submitting this message to yoy 
at the opening of the “biggest and best” mid. 
year meeting we have ever held, may I chal- 
lenge you to remember that “he profits most, 
who serves best.” 

Let me urge you to take back to your homes, 
something of what you will receive. In so far 
as is possible, pass on to those who are not 
here some of the benefits and inspiration you 
derive. Urge those who are absent to read 
the reports to be published in the bulletin and 
the accounts of this meeting in the several in- 
surance journals. We are greatly indebted to 
“the insurance press” for its support and 
endorsement and desire at this time and in your 
behalf to extend to its representatives a most 
sincere expression of our gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 

A new State association has been formed 
since we met at Hot Springs and has been 
added to our roll, and I take great pleasure in 
welcoming the delegates from Delaware to 
this, their first mid-year meeting. 


Frank N. Julian Appointed Alabama 
Commissioner 

BirMINGHAM, AtLaA., March 3.—Frank N. 
Julian of Sheffield, Ala., editor of the Sheffield 
Standard, has been appointed State Commis- 
sioner of Insurance by Governor W. W. Bran- 
don. R. P. Coleman of Dothan, who was ap- 
pointed temporary insurance commissioner by 
former Governor Kilby, when A. W. Briscoe 
resigned last year, was also appointed deputy 
insurance Commissioner. 


Southern Fire of Durham, N. C. 

The Southern Fire Insurance Company is in 
process of organization at Durham, N. C., with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. It was 
expected to be in shape to begin business by 
March 1, and will operate in its home State. 
President, R. H. Wright; 
vice-president, G. C, White; secretary and 
manager, J. F. Glass; treasurer, J. O. Cobb. 


Its officers are: 


Allied Fire Organized 
The Allied Fire Insurance Company of Utica, 
N. Y., has been organized by interests con- 
nected with the Utica Mutual. The company 
will have $200,000 capital stock and $100,000 


surplus. 
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RECORD CONSTRUCTION 
MONTH 





Fr. W. Dodge Company’s Report 
Shows Largest February Ever 





PARTICULARLY STRONG IN SOUTH 


AND WEST 





Many States Show Increase of 33 Per Cent 
Over February of Last Year 

February construction activity was greater 
than that of the corresponding month of any 
previous year, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Total construction contracts awarded 
last month in the thirty-six Eastern States of 
the country (including about seven-eighths of 
the country’s total construction volume) 
amounted to $281,140.000. The increase over 
January was 16 per cent. The February record 
for twenty-seven of these States shows an in- 
crease of 33 per cent over February of last 
vear, and for the first two months of 1923 com- 
bined an increase of 32 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of 1922. 

It should be noted that, while activity is large 
in volume everywhere, it is relatively stronger 
in the South and West than in the East. 

Last month’s figures included: $113,902,000, 
or 40 per cent, for residential buildings; $40,- 
275,000, or 14 per cent, for industrial buildings ; 
$38,893,000, or I4 per cent, for public works 
and utilities; $34,698,000, or 12 per cent, for 
business buildings, and $27,668,000, or I0 per 
cent, for educational buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $686,813,000. 


New ENGLAND 

Contracts awarded during February in the 
New England States amounted to $14,627,000, 
which was 36 per cent under the January figure, 
and 6 per cent under that of February, 1923. 
On the total construction started from January 
1 to March 1, New England is 18 per cent ahead 
of last year’s record. 

The February figures included: $4,860,000, 
or 33 per cent, for residential buildings ; $3,560,- 
000, or 24 per cent, for business buildings; $2,- 
370,000, or 16 per cent, for educational build- 
xr 9 per cent, for industrial 
buildings, and $1,245,000, or 8 per cent, for 
public works and utilities. 

Contemplated new work reported 


February amounted to $33,066,000. 


ings; $1,385,000, 


during 


New York State AND NortHERN New JERSEY 

February building contracts in New York 
State and Northern New Jersey amounted to 
$57,702,000, a decrease of 10 per 
January, but an increase of 5 per cent over last 
February. The total of construction started 
during the first two months of the year, $121,- 
945,000, is 12 per cent greater than the amount 


cent from 


for the corresponding period of last year. 

Last month’s total included: $33,929,000, or 
59 per cent, for residential buildings ; $7,193,000, 
or 12 per cent, for business buildings; $5,778.- 
000, or 10 per cent, for industrial buildings, and 
$5,390,000, or 


ings, 


9 per cent, for educational build- 
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Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $113,532,000. 


Mippte ATALNTIC STATES 
Construction started during lebruary in the 
\liddle Atlantic States (lastern Pennsylvania, 
Southern New 
District of Columbia and 


to $29,107,000. 


Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
amounted 


While this was a decline of Io 


Virginia ) 


per cent from January, it was an increase of 
On the work 
this 
year, this district is 46 per cent ahead of last 


24 per cent over February, 1922. 


started during the first two months of 
year. 

Last month’s total included: $16,182,000, or 
56 per cent, for residential buildings ; $4,328,000, 
or 15 per cent, for educational buildings; $3,- 
790,000, or 13 per cent, for business buildings, 
and $1,413,000, or 5 per cent, for public works 
and utilities. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 


month amounted to $67,799,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
February construction contracts in the South- 
States (the 
\labama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 


em Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana and 
Arkansas) amounted to $51,202,000, which was 
double the figure for the preceding month. 
Included in the February figures were: $12,- 
862,000, or 25 per cent, for residential buildings ; 
$12,757,000, or 25 per cent, for industrial build- 
cent, for public 


per 


ings; $8,708,000, or 17 


works and utilities, and $5,561,000, or I1 


per 


cent. for educational buildings. 


PittsBurRGH DistRIcT 
February building contracts in Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky 


t 


amounted to $44,086,000. This was an increase 


of 65 per cent over the previous month and of 


93 per cent over February, 1922. On the work 
started during the first two months of the year, 
this district is 52 per cent ahead of last year. 
Last month’s figures included: $13,326,000, 
or 30 per cent, for residential buildings; $11,- 
292,000, or 26 per cent, for public works and 
for business 


utilities ; $7,938,000, or 18 per cent, 


buildings; $5,707,000, or 13 per cent, for in- 


dustrial plants; and $3,800,000, or 9 per cent, 
for educational buildings. 
Contemplated new work reported during the 


month amounted to $63,969,000. 


THe CENTRAL WEST 

February building contracts in the Central 
West Indiana, Ilinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma) amounted to $73,996,000. This 
was an increase of 9 per cent over January, and 
On 
the volume of work started during the first two 


(comprising Michigan, 


Missouri, 
of 45 per cent over February of last year. 


months of the year, this district is 43 per cent 
ahead of last year. 


Last month’s figures included: $27,261,000, 
or 327 per cent, for residential buildings; $13, 


731,000, or 19 per cent for public works and 
utilities ; $13,537,000, or 18 per cent, for indus- 
trial buildings, and $5,990,000, or 8 per cent, for 
business buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported during the 
month amounted to $271,791,000. 


31 


Tue NortTHweEst 
Contracts awarded during February in Minne- 
the Dakotas and Michigan 
amounted to $10,419,000. This was the largest 


sota, Northern 


monthly total since June, 1922, and the largest 


recorded February total. It was three and a 


half times the January figure and more than 
double the figure for February of last year. 
On the construction started during the first two 
months of this year, this district is 69 per cent 
ahead of last year. 

Last month’s total included: $5,121,000, or 
19 per cent, for residential buildings ; $2,519,000, 
or 24 per cent, for business buildings; $1,3309,- 
000, or 13 per cent, for educational buildings. 


The 


It is announced that, owing to strenuous com- 


Insurance World Chart Discontinued 


petition among the publishers of fire insurance 
charts, the Insurance World, whose chart has 
long been known as one of the three widely 
purchased by fire insurance companies and 
agents, has decided to discontinue its issuance. 
reached be- 
cause the receipts from sales did not equal or 
much 


Doubtless this determination was 


exceed the expenditures necessary to 
produce the chart. 
The 


already 


entrance of a new competitor in the 


well-supplied market, combined with 
the important factor of largely increased cost 
of manufacture, probably led to the discon- 
World Chart. We 
are sorry to learn that our contemporary has 
thus felt it necessary to discontinue a publica- 


tion known to the 


tinuance of the Insurance 


well 


insurance world for 

many years. 
The 1923 edition of “The Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index,” published by The Spectator 


Company and now in its fifty-fifth year, and 
which annually is the first chart in the field, will 
he issued in a few days. 

In addition to the main tables, which present 
in comparative form the essential items from 
the statements of the respective fire insurance 
companies for ten years, with totals and ratios, 
there is much other valuable information given, 
including reports on about 900 organizations. 

\ new feature this year will be a list of mu- 
tual companies which are met in competition for 


An- 


the classification of 


business risks, with the assets of each. 
other interesting table is 
premiums and losses for 1922 under eight sepa- 
rate headings. 

Still 


showing the 


that 
income earned in 
1922, with the underwriting profit or loss, and 


another important tabulation is 


underwriting 


appropriate ratios, for each company listed 
in the main tables. 
Other features are a comprehensive table 


embracing stock companies not appearing in the 
tables; lists of underwriters’ agencies, 
Lloyds and reciprocal underwriters; fire losses; 
conflagrations, etc. 


main 


enlarged number of 
pages in the 1923 edition of “The Fire Insur- 
ance Pocket Index,” and the fact that a great 
many companies secured extensions of time for 


Notwithstanding the 


the filing of their statements, it is expected that 
the forthcoming edition will be issued at as 


early a date as the 1922 edition. 
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Present-Day Insurance Conditions from the 
Viewpoint of a Casualty Executive 


By F. HicHLtanps Burns 
President, Maryland Casualty Company 


I am thoroughly in sympathy with the aims 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. I am a firm believer in co-operation. 
Some executives whose opinion in other things 
I value highly do not believe in agents’ asso- 
ciations. They fear I believe that such asso- 
ciations are detrimental to the interests of the 
companies. Why? I do not know, as I believe 
they are of the greatest benefit to the com- 
panies and can be made more so. I do not fear 
unreasonable demands on the companies by any 
association of agents such as this one. In- 
dividual agents at times may make unreason- 
able demands; but my experience has been that 
the unreasonable agents are restrained by the 
reasonable ones and, therefore, agents’ associa- 
tions are distinctly of benefit to the companies 
as well as the agents themselves. 

While in some respects conditions to-day are 
greatly disturbed the underlying conditions are 
sound, and it is not to be expected that a 
business as young as the casualty business and 
one which has had such tremendous growth in 
such a comparatively short time should not have 
serious problems with which to contend. The 
problems we have to-day will be solved satis- 
factorily or unsatisfactorily to just the extent 
that we—you, the agents, and I, representing 
the executive end of the business—co-operate 
in a sincere, earnest and intelligent effort to 
solve them. When our present ones are out of 
the way no doubt there will be others to take 
their place, but each one we solve in an in- 
telligent manner makes the next one just that 
much easier. 


Know THE BUSINESS 


Knowledge of the business in which one is 
engaged, be it the insurance business or sell- 
ing canned goods, is absolutely necessary for 
success. Frankly the agents have not had this 
knowledge to a degree commensurate with 
its importance nor equal to that possessed by 
salesmen in other lines of business. Owing to 
the rapid growth of the business, the number 
of new companies coming into the field, and 
the consequent difficulty in securing trained men, 
I have to acknowledge that the home offices 
themselves in many instances have not meas- 
ured up in every case as they should. 

In my opinion this, so far as the agents are 
concerned, is because it has been only a few 
years ago that the casualty business in the 
office of the local agent was considered a side 
line; the agents of the country as a whole lacked 
what I believe is the greatest asset an agent 
can have, or any one can have, no matter in 
what line of business he is engaged, and that 
is a thorough knowledge of his business. 

Tt is true there are many lines of casualty 
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business and the average agent may feel dis- 
couraged in undertaking to become an expert 
in each one; but this is not necessary, as the 
companies supply the agents with sufficient in- 
formation along educational lines to qualify 
an agent in any line if he will take the trouble 
to study the subject. 

In my opinion this is one of the questions, 
if not the leading one, in the business to-day; 
that is, the education of the agent in the cas- 
ualty business. One company of which I have 
knowledge has established a correspondence 
school for agents and has an enrollment of 
over 1600. It also arranges for its agents or 
some one from their office to go to the home 
office and receive a thorough training in the 
various casualty and surety lines. Companies 
having a large number of special agents would 
not dare send these men out until they had 
been thoroughly educated in the business. No 
one can expect to sell anything unless he can 
talk intelligently about the thing he is selfing. 
Insurance is sold, not bought. Therefore, to 
sell it you must be a salesman, which means 
you must know the goods you are selling; 
and as many lines are complicated, you, and 
not the assured, must be the one to know what 
is needed and wanted. Think of the number 
of good risks which have been lost to the agent 
because through ignorance he had not at a 
previous time correctly or sufficiently covered 
the assured, which was not discovered until 
a claim was made. I know of nothing more 
important than the recognition by both the com- 
panies and agents that knowledge means in- 
creased production. 


Stock CoMPANIES vs. MUTUALS 

One of the reasons why the stock companies 
have not been more successful in meeting the 
competition of the mutuals is because the agents 
of the stock companies were not as conversant 
with the details of the business as the experts 
sent out by the mutual companies, and naturally 
they could not controvert claims made by the 
mutual representatives. 

I do not express this as an opinion, but make 
it as a statement that has been made to me by 
many agents themselves, some of whom ad- 
mitted they had lost business, either directly 
or through subagents, in this way. I feel, there- 
fore, that the best thing any agent can do in 
order to increase his usefulness to himself— 
and thereby to his company—is to educate him- 
self in the business in which he is engaged. I 
am sure you will admit that no manufacturing 
firm would send out—or if it did send out 
could hope to have any stccess—salesmen who 
did not know the article they were selling; 
but this is exactly what the insurance agents 
do many times, not only to their own detriment 
but to the detriment of their companies. 

One of the most constructive pieces of work 
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which has taken place since I have been in the 
business—something over twenty-five years—is 
the recently enacted rules for acquisition and 
field supervision cost for casualty companies, 
The agent who favors high commissions and 
demoralization in the commission situation js 
not far-sighted. If commissions are too high 
they will likely be lowered by legislation, and 
considering the temper of the legislatures al] 
over the country the agent is not likely to 
fare as well under legislation as he is by a 
reasonable scale of his own. Increased com- 
missions mean increased cost of insurance: and 
as you already know, to your sorrow no doubt 
in many cases, the chief point of attack of 
mutual companies is commissions—that they 
pay none, that the agents are a barnacle on the 
business and money spent for them is thrown 
away. 
CasuaLty Cost ADJUSTMENT 

As a casualty executive I feel that this piece 
of work is the most constructive that has been 
done for many years; and I wish on behalf of 
the executives of casualty companies to urge 
the co-operation of the agents in carrying, out 
this plan in spirit as well as in letter, as I can 
assure you it is the best judgment of those 
engaged in the executive end of the business 
that this is the very best thing that could 
possibly happen to the business. Unless the 
companies can secure your co-operation 
naturally the home offices cannot make a suc- 
cess of the movement and you will be serving 
your own best interests by co-operating to the 
fullest extent. Co-operation has always been 
needed and necessary between the field and 
home offices, but at no time more than the 
present. Acquisition cost, mutuals, monop- 
olistic State compensation insurance, underwrit- 
ing, credits—all of these and many more of 
our problems—require the closest kind of co- 
operation between the field and home offices. 
You cannot solve them by yourselves, the home 
offices cannot solve them by themselves; but by 
working together in an intelligent and sensible 
way they can be solved. The problems you have 
are always settled more satisfactorily when 
solved by yourself than by some one else, who 
may have no real knowledge of your needs and 
necessities or is not in sympathy with them. 
There are several kinds of co-operation, how- 
ever. In order to be effective it must be sincere, 
genuine, and with a give and take quality be- 
hind it; it must be organized and intelligent, 
otherwise it will amount to nothing. 

The question of monopolistic State com- 
pensation insurance is at the present time a 
serious one and is giving the executives of the 
casualty companies a great deal to think about. 
It is threatened in New York State notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory handling of the 
New York State Fund up to this time. It is 
inconceivable to me how the public can de- 
mand monopolistic State compensation insur- 
ance when they have hefore them the miser- 
able failure of the government in attempting 
to run businesses which should be run by pri- 
vate concerns and also the dismal failure of 
the States which have tried to enter the insur- 
ance and other businesses. 
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The Liberty Fire 


Insurance Co. 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Statement Dec. 31, 1921 


ASSETS 
tgage Loans....... $66,000 
a eee 
SA eer tiee 101,940 
GARI eRe aie ro cle aesBai EES 28,875 
Agents Balances.............. 82,536 
Interest Accrued............. 16,748 
Other Assets................ 12,194 
$1,002,702 
LIABILITIES 
Unearned Prem. Reserve...... $432,147 
Unadjusted Losses............ 111,131 
Other Liabilities.............. $1,579 
Capital Stock...$200,000.00 
Net Surplus.... 177,845.00 
Surplus to Policyholders....... 377,845 
$1,002,702 
Results Since January 1, 1922 

Increase in Assets..........- $66,309 
Increase in Reserve........... 103,071 
Decrease in surplus..... 66,940 








“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


J.D. C. MILLER, Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital...... .... $ 700,000 


Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,450,401 


Assets........... 3,509,765 














THE SPECTATOR 
FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


It is unfortunate that the casualty companies 
are not given a fairer hearing in this connec- 
tion. If they object to monopolistic State 
compensation insurance they are immediately 
accused of being grafters and worse. It does 
not seem to appeal to the public that if their 
business were attacked, if the State proposed 
to take over their business and put them out 
of business entirely, it would be perfectly 
legitimate for them to do everything they 
could to prevent it. So why is it not per- 
fectly legitimate for the casualty companies to 
object and use every legitimate means in an 
open way to prevent their being denied the 
right of transacting this large branch of the 
casualty business, knowing as they do as citi- 
zens that it is not the proper thing for the 
State, nor the best thing for the workingman. 
The casualty companies do not ask for a 
monopoly; they ask only for equal opportunity, 
and if they cannot survive with equal oppor- 
tunity then the State should and will naturally 
write all the business. 

In combating this legislation the work of 
the agents has been invaluable. They have 
come together, forgotten petty jealousies, and 
have by hard and intelligent efforts prevented 
such legislation from being enacted. This 
should be a shining example to them of what 
they can accomplish for themselves in solving 
other problems of their business. 


UNDUE CREDITS 

Unfortunately for both the agents and the 
companies there is creeping into present-day 
conditions a form of competition which should 
be stopped before it even gets a start. I refer 
to undue credits being extended to the assureds 
in payment of accounts. This condition has 
received some attention at the hands of several 
of the insurance commissioners, but so far no 
open and shut cure has been found, largely, 
I say to you frankly, because the agents do 
not get together for their own protection. 
You as a National Association and the local 
agents’ associations throughout the country 
could easily correct this condition if you would 
provide reasonable credit rules-and then hold 
to them. Of course, in some territories where 
companies have branch offices I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the companies themselves 
are equally at fault, and it is just as neces- 
sary at such places for the companies them- 
selves to recognize this condition and get to- 
gether with the agents. Certainly no one but 
the assured receives any benefit from long 
credits; the agent is kept out of his commission 
and the company out of money it should have, 
as in many cases large claims are paid before 
the company receives its money and often the 
assured is bankrupt before the premium is paid. 
Different companies, of course, have different 
rules regarding their collections; but I would 
like to urge upon you as one of the construc- 
tive things you can do that you urge the mem- 
bers of this association and the local associa- 
tions of which they are members to adopt rea- 
sonable credit rules and stick to them. 

I wish to take this opportunity to point out 
to you a condition which at first you may nat 
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consider as important a matter as to be classed 
as one of the conditions existing to-day, but I 
hope I can make you realize that it is a very 
serious question, not only for the companies, 
but for you. 


Poricies EAstty OBTAINED 

This is the freedom with which policies can 
be obtained from the agents, the person obtain- 
ing them having no order for the policies. This 
is particularly true of automobile and burglary 
policies. It holds true, however, though to a 
lesser extent, in regard to most classes. The 
solicitor having talked to a possible prospect 
and feeling that while no order has been given 
the policy might be made to stick if it were 
written up and delivered for examination, re- 
quests such a policy of the general agent or 
writes one for himself. It is true some of them 
are made to stick, but I question very seri- 
ously any argument to the effect that the num- 
ber of such policies delivered and paid for 
justify the freedom with which completely 
executed policies are written up for approval. 
These policies have to be returned as “not 
taken” or “not wanted,” or if left with the 
assured against his will must subsequently be 
canceled by notice for non-payment, all of 
which imposes a great waste upon the com- 
panies and the agents themselves. 

Policy writing, done properly, is not a speedy 
bit of typing, nor is it the kind of work per- 
formed by the cheaper class of help. An effi- 
cient policy writer has to know a great deal 
about the business and consequently is one of 
the higher paid assistants in the agent’s office. 
That makes the actual time spent in writing 
the policy represent considerable expense. Fol- 
lowing the writing of the policy, the agent 
faces the necessity of incurring further expense 
in the appropriate recording of the transaction 
in policy registers and ledgers. Later the bill- 
ing operation adds additional expense; then the 
time devoted to the collection of the premium, 
with possible telephone calls, letters, postage, 
etc. Finally it means the issuance of a can- 
cellation notice, the time spent in the prepara- 
tion of it and, if the policy is returned as “not 
wanted” or canceled for non-payment, all the 
original bookkeeping entries have to be re- 
versed. In addition to this, it may be that the 
agent’s contract with the company has neces- 
sitated the payment of the premium to the 
company and that means an advancement out 
of his own funds. The whole transaction 
represents an expense running into several dol- 
lars; multiply that by hundreds of cases in the 
course of a year, and the loss to an agency on 
this account runs into a very impressive figure. 

If you will examine the report of a company 
made to the insurance departments you will find 
under “premiums on policies not taken” (which 
have to be canceled) that this item amounts to 
nearly 20 per cent of the net business written. 
Think of the tremendous expense necessary to 
the companies themselves to not only put this 
business on the books but to take it off, and 
the next time you are tempted to issue such a 
policy calculate how much it costs your office 
to issue one policy which will come back for 
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HOW LONG 
IS YOUR CHAIN? 


Your liability insurance service to your agents and as- 








sured is like a chain. Every link is well forged and able 


to stand the strain. But are there enough links? 


Does your chain of service reach to the ultimate limit 
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that the market demands? In other words, can you write 
a policy with $50,000/$100,000 limits, or must you 
stop at $10,000/$20,000? 


Add more links—procure REINSURANCE! We forge 


these extra links for Casualty Companies. 











Employers Indemnity 
Corporation 














E. G. TRIMBLE, President 


KANSAS CITY 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Jack Woodhead Baird & Co., Ine. 
Insurance Exchange 50 Pine Street 
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cancelation, multiply this by the number of 
such policies written during the year, and I am 
sure you will conclude this is one of the prob- 
lems of the present day. 

In my opinion there has been an increase in 
the moral hazard in many of the casualty lines, 
due to after-war conditions and subsequent 
deflation in prices. Many policyholders have 
been tempted to pass on their economic loss to 
their insurance carrier, consequently there have 
been many fraudulent and “padded” claims. It 
is increasingly necessary for you to be most 
careful in offering your company risks. The 
applicants should be investigated before risks 
are accepted and in those centers where there 
is brokerage business the business given an 
agent by a broker should be carefully looked 
after, as it has been found in some cases that 
because of and in spite of the poor class of 
business handled by some classes of brokers 
they have a large volume. A proper selection 
of risks is becoming more important each day 
and I think it is only fair for the agents to 
realize their obligations to the companies and 
not accept risks from unreliable brokers and 
producers, although they may have no reason 
to believe the individual risk is undesirable. 


SELECTING RIsKs 

The disposition on the part of the companies 
seems to be to correct underwriting and re- 
form policy contracts rather than sanction con- 
tinual increases in rates to overcome losses. 
There is a much freer use of confidential and 
trade reports as the companies endeavor to 
weed out undesirable business. As I said, a 
proper selection of risks at the source is becom- 
ing more important each day, and in this the 
assistance and co-operation of the agent are 
indispensable. 

The companies have also reformed many of 
the policy contracts in an endeavor to eliminate 
gross carelessness on the part of the assured and 
to encourage adequate insurance considering 
the exposure. 

These steps have been taken as an alternative 
to a further increase in rates, which would 
throw the burden on the careful and honest 
assured and the small man who is carrying 
adequate insurance. It is the endeavor not to 
penalize desirable assured, but to make the 
readjustments in some other way than increased 
premiums, 
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John Hancock made the signature famous 


by signing the Declaration of Independence 


Your Signature on the application for an 
Endowment or Income for Life Policy is 
your Declaration of Independence. 
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A few weeks ago I had occasion to review 
the figures of the casualty business and I think 
an alternative to increased rates is needed, 


Casualty Actuarial Society Examinations 
Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, has announced that 
examinations for associate membership will be 
held May 2 and 3. Application blanks must 
be accompanied by a fee of $5 and must be 
received by the secretary before March 15, 
International Indemnity’s New Home Office 

Marking another forward step in the steady 
progress of the International Indemnity Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Cal., since its organiza- 
tion in I91I, the management has announced 
the recent purchase of a handsome three-story 
building in the heart of the downtown section 
of Los Angeles, which will be occupied as the 
home office gf the company. 

This will make the third move of the home 
office of larger 
and finer quarters, to keep pace with its steady 
growth of business. A move was made in 
1913 to offices in the Title Insurance building. 
From there the company moved in 1916 to the 
Title Guarantee building, taking over an entire 
wing of the building on the seventh floor. 

The future home office of the company is 
located at 435 South Hill street. The interior 
is now being remodeled and refinished, and it 
is expected that this work will be completed 
quarters 


the company, each time to 


occupancy of the new 


in time for 
about March 15. 







HONESTY BUREAU PUBLISHES BOOK 
Unique Volume Fills a Modern Need—Con- 
structive Suggestions for Character 
Building Among Children 

The National Honesty Bureau, with head- 
quarters at 115 Broadway, New York city, has 
published and issued “The Honesty Book,” a 
volume of short talks for the use of teachers, 
parents and all those interested in child welfare 
work. The aim of the book is to inculcate in 
the child mind the fundamental principle that 
honesty is the best policy, and to do this by 
linking its lessons with the happenings of the 
hour in such a way that the mentalities of the 
younger generation will be forcibly impressed. 

Divided into eight parts, “The Honesty 
Book” takes up honesty talks, school methods, 
honesty in the home, honesty problems, things 
a community can do, immediate emergencies, 
materials for the teacher and parent, and the 
commendations of a national honesty campaign. 
The foreword to the volume is written by 
William Joyce, founder of the National 
Honesty Bureau, and for many years an officer 
of the National Surety Company, by which 
the Bureau is sustained. The plan of the 
volume is worked out by William Byron For- 
bush, and it is the hope of the publishers that 
“The Honesty Book” may be productive of 
good in training children to observe honesty 
as the first requisite to individual and national 
success. —- 


The Virginia Corporation Commission has granted 
permission to the Independence Indemnity of Philadel- 
phia to enter that State, and the company’s license 
was issued last week by the insurance department. 










M. J. AVERBECK, Chairman of the Board 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY | 2 ~ ami | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Losses paid since organization over 54 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


C. H. COATES, President & 
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Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot . 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Tourist Baggage 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Illinois 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Peop'es Life Bldg. 
E. A. NELSON, Pres. 


Home Office 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


A highly successful Western company desires the services of 
an agency manager, preferably one with executive ability, 
Want a man in the thirties or early forties, who can procure 
agents and handle them. Must be experienced and desirous 
of making permanent connection with advancement. Address 
all communications, giving qualifications, experience, and other 
information to 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, 


Care of THE SPECTATOR, 














THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An “Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. 





pp tT ONS OF C. & E. LAYTON, 


publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, wh 
publications on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance Posner do 
valuable and standard treatises on these subjects. es 


a 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old estadlisheg 


SEND TEN CBNT STAMP FOR CATALOGUB. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 


ior Reliable, Energetic men to represent us in the states of 
{Ninois and Missouri with direct Home Office contracts, Liberal 
policies. 


CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 
Clarence J. Daly, President DENVER, COLORADO 

















INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


welcomes men with a good past who 
seek a better future 


Ideal contracts in a square-deal company 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-Pres. S. R. DROWN, Supervisor of Agencies 








WE WANT AGENTS 


to push our five-point-nine policies. 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Excellent Iowa territory and liberal 
contracts for men of good reputation. 


e “THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


THE DES MOINES LIFE & ANNUITY CO. 


A. L. HART, Agency Manager 





Home Office—Register Tribune Bldg.—Des Moines, lowa 





GENERAL CASUALTY 
and SURETY INSURANCE 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile 
Health, Accident, Plate Glass, Res- 
idence, Burglary, etc. 

Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


ELMER H. DEARTH, President 


606 Woodward Ave., Cor. Congress Detroit, Mich. 








INSURANCE 

















YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box 1117, 
‘ New York City. 











FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


7 HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 42 MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


JAMES A. BLAINEY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


HENRY G. BARBEE 


President Secretary 
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SOUTHERN 
SURETY CO. 


Home Office, Des Moines, lowa 





Semi-Annual Statement, 
December 31, 1921 


(Condensed from Statement to U.S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets.. $6,007,996.00 
> ee ea 1,000,000.00 
Surplus. ......65> 554,375.00 


Eleven Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents 





We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 


Let the Southern Serve You 

















COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWEST RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
REPORT 
Insurance Department Activities Outlined 
in 1922 Summary 

The 1922 report of the insurance department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States shows that the chamber now has an un- 
derlying membership of 800,000 corporations, 
firms and individuals and a member organiza- 
tion of 1400 throughout the country. Outlining 
the work of the past year, the report demon- 
strates the efficiency of the insurance depart- 
ment and states that when an effort was made 
tc provide a fund for the District of Colum- 
bia with which a monopolistic workmen’s com- 
ycnsation insurance business was to be estab- 
lished, the department vigorously opposed the 
measure and went on record as being against 
any governmental control of the insurance in- 
dustry. The national importance of insurance 
touched upon and is given added credence by 
the fact that the department found that insur- 
ance companies now have about $2,000,000,000 
invested in the railroads of the United States. 
The advisory committee for 1922-23, with H. A. 
Smith, president of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Haztford, as chairman, is 
given in the report and the publicity work, co- 
operation and propaganda of the insurance de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce are ex- 
haustively treated. 

Fidelity and Deposit Shows Gains 

The record made by the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, of Baltimore, in 1922, showed sub- 
stantial gains over the previous banner year, 
1921. The gross premiums last year were $13,- 
922,691, an increase of nearly $2,000,000, while 
net premiums totaled $9,046,750, an increase of 
The company’s assets, Decem- 





over $1,000,000. 
ber 31, 1922, were $14,854,383, a gain of $1,- 
514.336. The sum of $641,821 was added to 
surplus, making the latter $3,336,355. The com- 
pany’s field force was increased by about 1200, 
last year. Following an examination of the 
company, the Maryland Insurance Department 
stated that its financial condition is sound and 
its affairs are efficiently managed; that its busi- 
ness is steadily increasing and is being con- 
servatively underwritten; and that its policy- 
holders and claimants have been fairly dealt 
with, and claims have been promptly paid. 


LECTURES ON CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Valuable Data Gathered by Boston Library 
—Information and Selling Helps for 
Agents and Companies 

The Insurance Library Association of Boston 
has taken the lectures delivered before its 
evening classes in casualty insurance and has 
brought them together in a volume called “Lec- 
tures on Casualty Insurance” which has just 
heen published. This volume comprises ten 
lectures as compiled by well-known executives 
in the insurance industry, and provides much 
information for the benefit of casualty agents 
and companies. That the lectures presented 
thoroughly cover the casualty field and give a 
complete symposium of the subject, can be seen 
from the following titles of the chapters as 
chronicled in the book: Public Liability Insur- 
ance; Public Liability Insurance Policy Con- 
tracts; Workmens Compensation; Workmens 
Compensation Rating Methods; Casualty Loss 
Adjustments; Automobile Insurance; Burglary, 
Theft and Robbery Insurance; Accident and 
Health Insurance; Engineering Insurance, and 
Property Damage Insurance. 

For agents whose work consists in offering 
one or more of these lines to the public, the 
hook should prove invaluable, for it attacks the 
various problems of presentation and sale both 
from the angle of the agent and that of the 
customer, and gives a thorough, detailed out- 
line of the main features of each. Delivered 
originally to classes of beginners in the insur- 
ance field, the “Lectures on Casualty Insur- 
ance” are set down in the simplest manner 
possible, and technicalities are avoided entirely, 
in order that an understanding of the required 
information may he arrived at without the 
need for constant reference or the study of 
much statistical data. “Lectures on Casualty 
Insurance” is a volume of 200 pages and may 
he obtained through The Spectator Company 
at $1.50. 


Kansas Casualty and Surety in Trouble 

Vincent F. Hiebsch has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Kansas Casualty and Surety 
Company, Wichita, according to advices from 
that city. The affairs of the company are now 
being gone over, with a view to protecting the 
interests of the policyholders. 














INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 


Home Office, Pierce Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Chas. W. Disbrow, President 





‘sAll Kinds of Insurance 
on Automobiles’’ 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 





Has for seventy-nine years been one of the leading purely Mutual Life 
Insurance institutions of the country, constructive and progressive in all 
things of value to its policyholders. 

The cordial relations between the home office and the loyal and efficient 
field force is a constant source of gratification to all those connected with 
the company. 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 





Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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THE 


Boston Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
77 Kilby Street “7% Company of the ~— BOSTON, MASS. 


H. O. EDGERTON, President E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas 
ROBERT KING, Supt. of Agencies . 
A corporation organized and operating under the Insurance lays of 
Massachusetts. All desirable forms,of up-to-date contracts isgyed 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED p 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly simple and thei 
benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 








SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘“‘Oldest and Best’’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALAe 





THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. : 
R. Emory Warfield, President Fred. A. Hubbard, Vice-President 
E. S. Jarvis, Secretary Charles W. Higley, Vice-President 

William Morrison, Asst. Secy. 

Home Office, Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St., New York 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 





TO SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE MEn 


The Great-West Life has room in various territories for industrious agents—men of seal and hard- 
ing ability who can produce results. To such the Company offers most inviting fel Sg 
by policies and service, which, year after year for many years, have built up the largest volume of ney 
se in —— or any ae Company. The wre in force of the Great-West Life 
as been consistently dou every five years since commencement—from $862,200 in 1: 
$512,800,000 in October 1022. pitti 
ress all applications to the Great-West Life, Offices at Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis, Mi 
Hatcher Bros., Fargo, N. D., or ‘ , ee eae 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WINNIPEG Head Office CANADA 


Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 
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NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 


‘oO At, Write for information relative to open territory. Have two 
or three ag ies with busi established where change is 


Cro ' desired. 

















New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 
December 31st, 1922 


Assets............ $127,966,'787.69 
Liabilities......... 121,028,068.67 
re 6,938,719.02 


The Dividend of $4,400,000, set aside to be paid in 1923, is 
carried as a liability and is not included 
in the Company’s Surplus. 











INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
SHARES PROFITS 
WITH ITS AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


That spells a whole volume in a connection with a 
company broadly known for establishing new world 
records for growth and prosperity. Just write the 
home office for a bill of particulars about the Inter- 
national Life plan for distributing among its leading 
agents a share of the profits, based on the high char- 
acter and persistence of insurance written—that is, 
send your inquiry if you write business of high char- 
acter and persistence. The International Life profit 
sharing plan is now reinforced by two years of prac- 
tical and successful demonstration. It is an exclusive 
International Life feature and as such modern and 
all that it ought to be. 


PRICES: 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 100 copier” S00 Bou copies i500 
ST. LOUIS MO. 500 copies 20.00 10,000 copies . 
‘6 Id " THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
A World of Strength sn prince — 











ESSENTIALS OF THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
By Edward A. Ketchum 
A 400 page book designed for the use of officials, employees 
and students of the fire insurance business. Insurance ac- 
counting, executive work, hazards, building construction and 
many other topics covered. 


Price: $4.50 Per Copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














A MILLIONAIRE’S LIFE INSURANCE 


WHY JOHN WANAMAKER CARRIED $3,000,000 
OTHER MILLION-DOLLAR POLICYHOLDERS LISTED 


This new leaflet is a fine canvassing document, stress being 
laid on the advantages of life insurance to men of wealth. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


The Non-Cancellable Policy 


By Grorce W. Youna, Jr. 


Manager Claims Department, 

As a grade school kid, | was much impressed 
with teacher’s statement that a pebble thrown 
into the water caused a disturbance that reached 
around the world. The novelty of teacher’s 
‘dea was that the disturbance did not stop 
when the enlarging wave circles reached the 
bank, but kept on; each molecule of Old Mother 
Earth jostling the next, until the last mole- 
cule had been disturbed and at last come to 
rest in a little different position than before. 
After this theory had been fully absorbed and 
accepted, I spent hours at the old swim- 
ming hole, throwing pebbles into the water, 
egotistically happy in the idea that I was caus- 
ing a disturbance that reached around the 
world. 

I'd give a lot to have that feeling right now. 

It’s a long jump from the little boy and the 
pebble to the non-cancellable policy and its 
effect on us, but still there is a similarity. When 
the life companies launched the non-cancellable 
policy, the splash was not that of a pebble, 
but of a boulder. The waves created were not 
ripples, but tidal waves; and the disturbance 
of insurance molecules, like that produced by 
dynamite. Things are back to normal now, but 
it is not the same old normal we had before. 

On taking stock we find that we are still do- 
ing business at the old stand; that there is still 
a balance on the right side of the ledger, and 
that our appetites are still good; the only thing 
we have lost is the old sense of self-satisfac- 
tion. We no longer settle back in our office 
chairs and say, “\Vell, we can’t improve our 
policies a particle.” 

Out of such situations, progress is born. As 
a business we have drifted a lot and our most 
rapid and surest progress has been made when 
we were pushed. We ought to welcome the 
motive power that non-cancellation and other 
disturbing factors have given us. There has 
been a lot of time wasted in searching for 
arguments against the non-cancellable policy, 
but now we know in our souls that there is no 
argument that will appeal to the buying public. 
We recognize that as a kind of post-graduate 
insurance, with a long elimination period it 
may possibly be safe to the insurer and pro- 
tect the insured in a way that we cannot. The 
valid arguments against it will appeal only to 
us. They relate to the administrative prob- 
lems of the experiment. Dangerous risks will 
inevitably gravitate into the non-cancellable 
contracts, those of desirable character 
will sift out into other forms of insurance. But 
what is the use of presenting these things to 
the public? If my wife finds a down-town 
grocer who offers twenty-five cakes of White 
laundry soap for twenty-five cents, she is go- 
ing to patronize him, even though the corner 
grocer tells her that it cannot be done profit- 
ably. Let non-cancellation sink or swim on its 
merits, we must forsake destructive campaign- 


—_. 


while 


Address before the 
wniters Conference in 


Accident Under 
March 7. 


Health and 
Indianapolis, 


Inter-State Business Mens Accident Association 


ing and direct all our constructive effort toward 
improving our own contracts. We can do this 
only after we have made a merciless analysis 
of our present policies and an investigation of 
our present attitude toward the insurance-buy- 
ing public. 

Have our policies been framed first and fore- 
it us, or are they the very thing the 
pining for? Can we 
excavate in our policy forms and find dinosaur 
skulls on relics of the vintage of King Tut? 
One such survival still common, is the house- 
basis of pay- 
Public opinion, 


most to 


purchasing public is 


confining—non-house-confining 
ment for sickness disability. 
especially among the higher classifications, has 
Not one policyholder out 
of ten conforms to it. Instead, he puts in his 
total sickness disability as house-confining and 
his partial sickness disability as non-house-con- 
Worst of all, he gets by with it in the 
majority of cases. This is undoubtedly a big 
factor in our health The public has 
refused to recognize this basis and we will 
eventually have to bow to public opinion. Why 
not do it now? These policies may be cheap 
for the public, but they are not cheap for us, 
because they are priced on a cheap basis and 
we are paying on an expensive basis. Better 
change the basis to total disability, increase the 
price, and get an adequate premium. After 
all, is it any wonder that the average man is 
unable to see a difference between total dis- 
ability caused by sickness and total disability 


outgrown this basis. 


fining. 


losses. 


caused by accident? 

There are certain policy details that we can 
well afford to liberalize even at the cost of an 
increased premium. Public opinion has rapidly 
crystallized on many questions. We have been 
creating a certain type of moral risk for our- 
selves and we will keep on creating it until we 
consult the public demand and conform to it. 
For instance, consider the policyholder who 
has had no disability, but has acquired a doc- 
tor’s bill. He finds in his policy no provision 
for a physician’s bill, or finds a very small 
amount provided. He reasons that he ought 
to have the equivalent of his physician’s bill. 

I am sorry to see a recent tendency toward 
policy restriction. The thought back of this 
tendency is to meet the omnipresent and increas- 
ing moral and health risks. The public mind 
is not docile at this time. It is wildly protestant. 
T cannot feel that restriction fits the temper of 
the day. We must reckon with price considera- 
tion and we cannot extend limitless coverage, 
but I believe we should make our coverage as 
complete as reason permits. I am painfully con- 
scious of the moral risk, but I believe that re- 
striction increases rather than decreases this 
risk. Restrictions put us at a moral disadvan- 
tage, for they offer the claimant something to 
hang his equivocations upon. He always finds 
some way of convincing himself that they 
should not apply in his particular case. Why 
revert to the dark ages of the business and issue 
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restrictions to a public that is already fed up 
on them to the point of nausea? 

There has been some small indication of a 
tendency to evasion in recent policy develop- 
ment. I refer to a kind of modified non-can- 
cellable policy recently issued. I call it “modi- 
fied non-cancellable,”’ because I want to be 
polite. Its actual service to the insured as a 
weekly disability policy ends after the payment 
of an aggregate of sixty weeks of total or 
partial, after which it becomes a death and dis- 
memberment policy, only. Under certain crucial 
circumstances, it automatically expires. On 
careful analysis it impresses you as a make- 
shift; as a spurious use of the name non-can- 
cellable. I understand that this type of policy 
is not issued by any member of this con- 
ference. 

Non-cancellation has had its only vital and 
direct effect on attitude toward cancellations. 
Our production departments for a time suf- 
fered panic and raided our claims and inspec- 
tions departments, which were either clubbed 
into submission or forced to retire from the 
pleasant (?) duty of cancellation. This panic 
over, we have many new questions to settle. 
Have we exceeded reason in our past cancella- 
tions? Have we been inclined to dodge just re- 
sponsibility and loss? If so, where is the rea- 
sonable future line or division between can- 
cellation and continuance to be placed? What 
proportion of our losses lies in the kind of risks 
that we have always regarded as impossible of 
continuance? Is it sufficiently heavy to seri- 
ously affect our premium rates? Is the new 
fear of cancellation about to impose a last straw 
of burden on our straining health premium 
rates? Are we going to stuff the holes in the 
dyke with ineffective rider and waiver slips? 
These questions cannot be settled overnight. 
The emergency repairs that we have already 
applied will do for a time, but we will get 
further reach sooner if we 
work together. This question is undoubtedly 
capable of statistical investigation and even a 
frank interchange of ideas would bring great 
results. We will eventually get on the right 
basis; it is merely a question of how fast we 
are going to travel. Boiled down, the real ques- 
tion is this—will we, on our present premiums 
permit our policies to become practically non- 
cancellable, availing ourselves of our cancella- 
tion privilege against the most serious moral 
or physical risk, or will we merely modify our 
present attitude on a carefully worked out 
basis? 

Non-cancellable insurance is not responsible 
for all our problems. It is not so formidable 
as that. It has been the materializing agent 
which made these problems visible. For years 
our competing salesmen have been educating the 
public. This education has resulted in a desire 
for the best. The war with financial inflation 
and deflation precipitated the situation. The 
bomb was already loaded when the spark of 
non-cancellable insurance (luminous to us be- 
cause its rays were tuned to our insurance 
eyes) blew on the fuse and started the fire- 
We are on the verge of a transition 
All evolution has progressed by stages. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


SKANDINAVIA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Copenhagen 
Statement January 1, 1923 





Premism Reserve... ee eee e ewes eevesnsaseunees $2,307,169 .95 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Liabilities:........... 1,012,024 . 52 
og gk ee ee eee ee eer 1,713,535.01 
Shige LS * 9 9. i ee ee. $5,032,729 .48 


SUMNER BALLARD, U. S. Manager 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cable Address Telephone 
‘*‘Reinsurer New York’’ John 0788 














FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








of New York 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ee Lo 9 $2,949,876. 11 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Liabilities............ 1,050,081 . 74 
Oy ge Vy oS) rer $1,000,000 . 00 
tee dy Se 1,376,001.89 2,376,001.89 
TOTAIGABGE NG. «0 occ cece sseetivesnacivesaiiaddasecs Uae ee 


SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Cable Address Telephone 
**Reinsurer New York’’ John 0788 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 





Metropolitan National New India 
Insurance Company Assurance Company 
of Havana of Bombay 
Statement January 1, 1923 Statement January 1, 1923 
Se ee ere eee rere $290,810 .00 Prema Reserve sie cs sain odawegaleaebasesls $1,322,510.18 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Liabilities 167,373 .42 Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Liabilities 457,638.76 
NIE SO Ole Se oe eiaite ord Bp ata hameaiment 487,974 .24 NED SURPEUS:. 62.) v.iucsvacreevscwsccuss “Sea 
OMAR, ASS UPR Sei0c.00s i cixicseeoeedar un .... $946,157 .66 ROD AE ASAP s Bi. 5) ovele Seas are wale era $2,265,581 31 
Osaka 
Marine & Fire Insurance Company, Ltd., 
of Osaka 
Statement January 1, 1923 
PRGA ItE Ie CSORUC 55 25:55 5:5: 2 Sau rare nets Seen Cas See aa dane ew eae ee $495,320 .52 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Liabilities.......................... 121,363 .67 
TN SF Pe ec shale anew: 5 asa wat ae es Gc Ea ge na aaa ar el oa oe area Blane eae y 426,385 .12 
POPAL ASB Si 2c agcims ee er ye ee viata (inet aie ie or Meera nee $1,043,069 .31 





Sumner Ballard, U. S. Manager 
8O Maiden Lane, New York 




















Cable Address Telephone 
‘‘Reinsurer New York’’ John 0788 
a 
SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL Just the Book you have been Waiting for 





NEW HAMPSHIRE A New EpbucaTIONAL TREATISE FOR 
FoIRRE: ; Fire InsuRANCE STUDENTS 


INSURANCE Co. pen 
Qitanense eee Building Construction 


As Applied to 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Embracing Lectures by 
CHARLES C. DOMINGE 
Before Classes of the 
Insurance Institute of America 
also 
INSPECTING FOR FIRE INSURANCE PURPOSES 
Including Valuable Suggestions by 
WALTER O. LINCOLN 














———_ Messrs. Dominge and Lincoln authors oo pen anaes rg 
ag ire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting, a are members of the Na- 
18 S i riot Fire > dere oot ay rene 
FIFTY-SECOND V Prices: 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT ee Se ee 
January |. 1922 Liberal Discounts in wholesale quantities 
CASH CAPITAL $ 2.000,000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES.ExceptCapital 5.905.144.09 THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.209.68 
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75th ANNIVERSARY 


(Diamond Jubiee) 
in the 


UNITED STATES 


Seventy-five years of loyal and steadily 


increasing service to the American public 
have placed this Company in a pre-eminent 
position in the field of American insurance. 


On our diamond anniversary we renew our 
devotion to the sound business principles and 
high ethical ideals which; operate to the ad- 
vantage of the Agent and the Assured alike. 


TH JEVERF OOL, 
wo [_ ONDON 
Sa AND GLOBE 


Insurance C@.rrp 


‘“‘The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World’’ 





Attention, Casualty Companies 





We want Pacific Coast territory for some 
reliable Sick and Accident Company. 


Can positively place FIFTY-THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS in business on your books 
the first year. 


Have live field organization (Ready to 
Go). 


We can positively produce the business, 


Are you interested? 


Write or wire, 


SMITH BROTHERS 


WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Box 244 


In the Heart of the Lumber Belt 
































THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SURETY UNDERWRITING 


Third Edition Just Published 
By LUTHER E. MACKALL, A. B., L. L. B. 


An Instructive Work for Surety Managers and Underwriters 
CHAPTER HEADINGS 

FIDELITY BONDS—Public Official Bonds—Court Bonds 
(including executors, administrators, guardians, trustees, re- 
ceivers, assignees), Court Bonds (including all required to be 
filed in course of judcial proceedings)—Contract Bonds— 
Depository Bonds—Bonds of Indemnity on account of lost 
instruments—Bonds on Assignment of Accounts Receivable— 
Qualifying Bonds for Insurance Companies—Miscellaneous 
Credit Guarantees—Internal Revenue Bonds—Custom House 
Bonds—Indemnity Bonds in favor of a Surety Company. 


Bound in Buckram Price $3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 








NOW READY 
Greater New York Field Annual 


Insurance Directory 


ONTAINING a complete list of licensed agents 

and company brokers; giving name, address, com- 
panies represented, etc., in Greater New York (Boroughs 
of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx; Counties of Nassau, 
Putnam, Queens, Richmond, Rockland, Suffolk and 
Westchester). 


New York is the Insurance Metropolis of the United States, 
if not the world, and a directory of its interests—Com- 
panies, Agents and Brokers (the latter licensed for in- 
dividual companies) is of first importance everywhere. 





No company executive, general agent, or local agent, 
wherever located, should be without a copy. 





THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
Incorporated 
P. 0. Box 617, Louisville, Ky. 


Send me a copy of the GREATER NEW YORK FIELD 
ANNUAL AND INSURANCE DIRECTORY. Enclosed find check 
for $5.00 to cover cost. 
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